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FINANCIAL NOTES 


FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


EXCHANGE 


The quotation of December 2nd of 22.05 cents per 
Swedish krona marked 1734 per cent. depreciation 
from the par of 2674. Before the war, Scandinavian 
exchanges moved more or less in unison with sterling 
and have probably been following the fall in sterling 
more than independent causes of decline. It appears 
to Old Privilege at this writing that the tendency against 
Scandinavian exchange will continue, and that we have 
not yet seen low level. 


CoPENHAGEN Bonps 


Danish investors who subscribed last summer to 
the City of Copenhagen dollar bonds, floated by 
Brown Brothers & Co., J. & W. oa & Co., and 
other New York bankers, are probably thanking their 
lucky stars when they see the dollar mount higher 
from day to day. There should be a demand for dollar 
Scandinavian issues abroad, as well as for kroner bonds 
in the United States. 


Rypsecxk Visits New York 


Mr. Oscar Rydbeck, president of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget of Stockholm, the largest banking 
institution in Sweden, with total resources of $400,- 
000,000, recently made a short visit to study economic 
conditions in the United States, where he was enter- 
tained by Brown Brothers & Co. and many other 
American bankers. In an interview in the Wall 
Street Journal he denied emphatically the rumor 
that Swedish banks were engaged in speculation in 


German marks: “I wish to say that the speculation in 
marks in Sweden is of no significance. The claims of 
Swedish export houses and other firms from Germany 
are almost exclusively in Swedish kronor, and the 
country in consequence is independent of the drop 
in mark exchange.” 


SIQUELAND ENTERS BANKING 


The State Bank of Chicago is energetically entering 
the ranks of international banks. It has been happy 
in the choice of a manager for the foreign department, 
which will include all countries, but will specialize in 
Scandinavian matters. Lieut.-Colonel Tryggve A. 
Siqueland was stationed as military attaché at Copen- 
hagen from August 1917 to August 1919. He made 
regular trips to Norway and Sweden, spent some time 
in other countries, and attended several meetings of 
committees of the Peace Conference dealing with the 
Slesvig question, the Baltic provinces, and Finland. 
He is a Knight of the Danebrog. His experience should 
be of great value to the bank and its business friends. 


Sttver Soars 


The Guaranty Trust Company recently issued an 
important statement on the rise of silver, pointing out 
that the silver dollar was already over its face value 
and that the fractional coins were threatened with 
the same enhancement, which, unless checked, might 
result in their being melted down and disappearing 
from circulation. In France and England melting has 
heen prevented by stringent legislation—but not 
hoarding. The same method is open to the United 
States; or another possibility is for the Treasury 
Department to melt its hoard of silver bullion and 
turn it into the market. 


Uptown DEpositTors 


The uptown branch of the Empire Trust Company, 
at the corner of 47th Street and Fifth Avenue, is 
especially equipped to take a personal interest in 
uptown depositors, however small their accounts. 
Scandinavian visitors at the hotels, who wish to open 
an account for a short period, should ask to speak to 
one of the officers of the bank and mention Old 
Privilege. 


PERUVIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Interesting information upon the markets for cotton, 
silver, tungsten, sugar, and wool in Peru is compiled 
and offered by the Mercantile Bank of the Americas: 
“The buying movement in cotton,’ says a recent 
statement, “which started some time ago in New 
York and later made itself felt in Liverpool, continues 
unabated. Some lots of good staple Peruvian metafifi 
have even brought as high as 50 cents a pound.”’ 
Scandinavian houses abroad and in the United States 
are becoming annually more interested in the com- 
mercial future of Peru. 


A Unton Loan 


The central office of the German Trade Unions is 
attempting to secure loans from the Trade Unions 
of the Scandinavian countries. In Sweden they are 
said to have succeeded in negotiating for a loan of 
3,000,000 kronor. This is a new and novel form of 
international banking. 


Uncie Sam A Goop BrRoKER 


Secretary Glass reports that the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the last eighteen months retired more 
than $1,000,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds, out of a 
total of $21,478,356,250 Liberty and Victory Bonds, 
yielding the Government a profit of approximately 
$25,000,000. It is obvious that many good citizens 
did not buy the bonds for investment, but subscribed 
conscious that they would lose, and regarded this loss 
as a patriotic gift much in the light of their contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross. Others, of course, sold to 
create an artificial loss for their income tax returns. 
All of which, however, means a good brokerage business 
for Uncle Sam. 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK IN Boston 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the First 
National Bank of Boston, Mr. C. Sinclair Weeks and 
Mr. A. Stanley North were elected assistant cashiers. 


Bruno SépErRstROM Fiasco 


International bankers have been worried over the 
recent bankruptcy of the House of Bruno Séderstrém. 
The losses of private persons and affiliated companies 
in all parts of Scandinavia will be considerable. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that this was a broker- 
age and not strictly a banking firm. The failure may 
seriously affect other brokerage houses in Scandinavia, 
but hardly any of the established banks. Efforts are 
being made for a reconstruction of Sdderstrém. 


ANOTHER AMALGAMATION 


The tendency of Swedish banks to amalgamate 
continues. The latest fusion is that of Stockholm’s 
Handelsbank and Sidra Sverige. This means half a 
million depositors and 250 branch offices. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Sea-Paths to Wider Markets 


American business looks out—as never before—to 
world horizons. Instead of barrier oceans, the 
Atlantic and Pacific have been turned into broad 
highways to all market places of the seven seas. 


In selling or buying abroad, in extending personal 
credit or taking over corporate securities, American 
merchants and producers have the same need for 
specific facts about local and general conditions, 
about institutions, methods and men, which safety 
requires for home transactions. 


In satisfying this need, the Irving's policy of friendly 
co-operation with over-seas correspondents— each 
having an individual background of experience and 


intimate local knowledge—enables its Foreign 


departments to supply essential information and pro- 
vide effective service facilities for completing your 
commercial and financial transactions anywhere. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


The Irving's specialized Over-seas Service depart= 
ments cover the full cycle of business operations 
abroad: Foreign Trade, Foreign Credits, Foreign 
Exchange, Foreign Collections, Commercial, Bills 
of Lading and Foreign Securities. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JANUARY NUMBER 


JOHAN MortTENSEN is instructor in literature, esthetics, and history of art 
in the University at Lund. He is the author of several books, among them 
the studies of Selma Lagerléf and Almquist in the biographical series, Svenskar, 
and several books on the French drama. 


Vitsam Oxsvie has been engaged in school work in Norway for over a quarter 
of a century, most of the time in Holberg’s native town, Bergen. He became 
interested in bridging the gap in Scandinavian knowledge of the great comedian 
and, for this purpose, went to Oxford, where he traced out the English influences 
which he believed to have entered much more into Holberg’s development 
than was generally supposed. He has published the result of his researches 
in three installments. 


ARNE KILpDAL, as head of the public library in Bergen, has been influential 
in introducing American library methods in Norway. He is a graduate of the 
New York State Library School and gained experience in the Yale University 
Library and the Library of Congress. He is a writer on literary and dramatic 
subjects and a regular contributor to Morgenavisen in Bergen. 


We are indebted to Dr. Lez M. Ho.uanper of the University of Wisconsin 


for the apt selection and translation of the Havam4l stanzas on a question of 
the day. 


Car. Frisk is a name well known in international banking circles. He is 
president of the Stockholm Handelsbank and has just visited this country to 
attend the International Trade Conference at Atlantic City. 


The lines from VERNER VON HeEtmDeEnstam’s “Thoughts in Loneliness’ are 
from the collection Sweden’s Laureate, translated with an introduction by Charles 
Wharton Stork and just published by the Yale University Press. 
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Tue Visit or THE CouncrILLors’ Wives 1n “THE Po.iticaL TINKER” 
By VitHetm MarstTRAND 


His illustrations of Holberg’s comedies formed an epoch in the career of this great Danish artist. 
Emil Hannover, in the chapter on his work in “The History of Scandinavian Art,” will say of him: 
“There is no doubt of his congeniality with Holberg. Although Holberg was as far from being a painter 
as a poet could well be, Marstrand was more of a poet than most painters, and his poetic strain turned 
easily to laughter, which gave his attitude toward life something in common with Holberg’s. He is 
one of the few men in modern times who have attained a real appreciation of comedy without feeling 
obliged to resort to caricature in the presentation of comic character.” Marstrand was born in 1810 
and died in 1873. This picture of Peter the Deacon singing for a glass of brandy in “Erasmus 
Montanus” is reproduced on the cover. 
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Books of a Year in Sweden 


By Jonan MortENSEN 


HERE are many signs that a period in Swedish literature—a 
period that has been rich and productive—is nearing its close. 
One after another, our great authors have passed away, and 

their collected works as well as memoirs and letters appear with in- 
creasing frequency. The large edition of Strindberg’s complete 
works has been in the course of publication for several years, and is 
not yet finished. Besides this, his Complete Unprinted Works have 
been prepared for the press, and the first volume, containing dramatic 
writings, has already appeared (Stockholm, Albert Bonnier, 1918). 
Knowing how much unprinted matter Strindberg left behind him, 
we may expect some interesting surprises. There is much of value 
even in this first volume. Least engrossing are the three dramas 
of world history with which the collection begins, although individual 
scenes show the creative power of the master, and there are occa- 
sional flashes in the dialogue. It is to be regretted that The Dutchman 
has remained a fragment, for judging from the parts that are finished 
it promised to become one of Strindberg’s best dramas. It is based 
on the Christian mysticism that runs through all his later writings. 
He has incarnated himself in the poetic figure of the Flying Dutch- 
man, who for some crime was sentenced to wander over the sea for 
seven years and then to come on land and be united in marriage to a 
woman. His crime could be atoned only if he stood the test without 
complaint, but he had already fled back to the sea five times. The 
drama is thus an expression of Strindberg’s bitter misogyny, present- 
ing the growth and the bitter unmasking of love’s illusion, but 
rarely has the problem been developed with such impassioned force, 
and rarely has Strindberg succeeded so well in catching the demo- 
niacal fascination in a woman’s form as in this mystic creature, Lilith, 
with whom the Dutchman, for the sixth time, passes through th 
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painful experience of love. Of the other fragments, the last, Totenin- 
sel, has most atmosphere—not least by virtue of its unusual scenic 
effects. The island of the dead, with its white marble temple among 
black cypresses, has a distinct likeness to Bécklin’s famous painting, 
but the solemnity is abruptly shattered when the dead begin to speak. 
A poor worn-out schoolmaster, who has awakened to new life, believes 
himself to be still in the old treadmill and chatters about the small 
troubles and worries that made up his daily life. If the drama had 
been completed, it would no doubt have formed a parallel to Advent 
or Damascus. It would have pictured human beings purified through 
a continued development beyond the grave. 

The literary remains of the great lyric poet, Gustaf Fréding, 
have also been collected and made available in a three-volume edition 
of Posthumous Works, containing Causeries, More or Less Serious, 
and Letters (Stockholm, Albert Bonnier, 1918). The chief part of 
Fréding’s production is, of course, poetical, but he was also an excel- 
lent writer of prose, commanding a rich and varied vocabulary, as 
might be expected from such a virtuoso in words. His causeries and 
critical articles were written when he was a member of the staff of 
Karlstads Tidningen. Many of the former have now, of course, lost 
interest with the events that gave rise to them, but many are still 
quite readable; for Fréding was a real humorist, and it is worth while 
comparing these prose articles with his humorous poems. The cau- 
series, like the poems, are written in a genuinely popular tone. The 
writer shared the feelings of the common people, understood them, 
and knew how to speak their language. We may be sure, for instance, 
that ““A’gust Kallson’s” astonishing descriptions of high life in Berlin 
were relished in the country districts of Varmland. The Norwegian 
question and the tariff are treated in the same humorous vein. 

Fréding’s critical articles are generally too short. A country 
newspaper, naturally, cannot give a great deal of space to book 
reviews, and often he has not room to expound the reasons on which 
he bases his judgments, but he possessed so fine and true an instinct 
for people and books that his judgments themselves are usually re- 
markably good. His short notices about Selma Lagerlif’s Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga, as well as about some of Strindberg’s works, Heiden- 
stam’s poems, and his novel Hans Alienus, contain many valuable 
suggestions showing keen psychological insight. 

The letters, however, are the most fascinating part of the collec- 
tion. Nowhere else do we come in such intimate contact with Fré- 
ding. In them we see the various elements that were crystallized 
in his poems, and often we get a running commentary on the process 
by which his lyrics took shape. They also give many facts that throw 
light on the development of the poet himself. Fréding was a dis- 
harmonious and complex nature. He had the clear, sound judgment 
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and the broad outlook of the born idealist, but in the same way as his 
members often refused to obey his will, so he was in intellectual things 
unbalanced and uncertain of himself. An Aladdin who did not know 
how to use his lamp, he was afraid and did not believe in his own 
powers. Though he inherited much of his grandfather Bishop 
Agardh’s talents, these were often dormant in him. His physical 
weariness and langour manifested themselves early, being apparent 
even in his youthful letters to M. Hellberg, and later in life this weak- 
ness reappeared in successive forms, from critical and melancholy 
self-satire to deep despair when he became convinced that he was a 
stone that was rejected, a man for whom there was no place in the 
world. Itisinteresting to see how he evolves out of his own disharmony 
and morbidity a theory about poetry. ‘‘A poet, at least a lyric poet, 
must show his nakedness . . . if he wants to be anywhere near 
true to himself and not only play with words.” This was what he 
did in Stains and Patches, wherein he ruthlessly revealed his own spir- 
itual life. No man can become a genius, he said, unless there is a 
deep disharmony in hisnature. Byron wasa poet because he had a de- 
formed foot, and Fritz Reuter was a great humorist because he was 
a great tippler. 

The letters also contain a number of scattered remarks and sal- 
lies about Heidenstam and Strindberg, Snoilsky and Rydberg, Wirsén 
and Levertin—a veritable gallery of portraits sketched with a sure 
touch and with great spontaneity. 

Fréding’s letters are a gripping ialilaihiateat document about a 
poet who strove for the highest and a man who was always genuinely 
human, always unaffected and tender-hearted, and, in spite of his weak- 
nesses, a personality of large dimensions. 

In the year that is past, another of our greatest lyric poets, Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt, has published his fifth and largest collection of poems, 
Flora and Bellona (Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1918). Although the 
author has passed his fiftieth birthday, the volume shows the same 
freshness of view and vigor of style as his earlier works, while the 
perfection of form in his treatment of rhyme, meter, and strophe is as 
great as ever, if not greater. At the same time as he is one of our 
first nature poets, his description of humanity is original and bur- 
lesque as in his Fridolin figure, his alter ego, and in his famous Dale- 
carlian Paintings in Rhyme. In the present collection there are a 
number of poems of this kind which are among the best he has writ- 
ten. Julia Djuplin—one of his types—is a worthy sister to Ulla 
Winblad, as she makes her entrance at the ball of the Larsmiisse. 
The most brilliant of these burlesques, however, is perhaps To an 
Apothecary, which seems conjured up by black and white magic with 
recourse to many mysterious herbs and drugs. In all his poems, 
the stern wilderness of his native valley appears fresh and untouched. 
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He follows the changes of the seasons, and often frames his descrip- 
tions of nature in the signs and wonders of old peasant practices. 
Untamed and pagan, the moods of the wilderness throb in his songs. 
The deepest sources of his own nature are opened when the autumn 
storms sweep the mountains, and the dark king of passions rides past 
his door in naked majesty, or when the dark night of Michaelmas bodes 
the stillness of approaching winter, when nature sleeps, and men try 
to pass the time with merry-making and spiced drinks. Yet he 
would even rather follow the spring on its regenerating march over 
the earth, from the moment when it inspires the first false hopes 
with its “Spring Song of Freja’’ till ‘The light falls o’er the valley, 
and all the forest sings.” 

A little group of poems entitled Sickness stands quite alone in his 
production. Karlfeldt has never before written anything so inti- 
mate and tender. The changing fever fancies, the struggle between 
life and death, the reawakening, the weeping child at his bed-side— 
all are presented with a manly and poignant simplicity. 

There is another novelty in this volume: Karlfeldt as a rule lacks 
interest in abstract ideas and in modern social and political problems, 
but during the last troubled years the doors of even his quiet abode 
were rudely blown open by the storms of war and politics. Yet his 
own temperament reasserts itself in the end; the life of nature to him 
is, after all, more than the human bustle, and he exclaims: 


“Vad bry vi oss om tsaren? 
Se staren, se staren!”’ 


(What care we about the Czar? See the starling, see the starling!) 

What is true of Karlfeldt is still more true of Selma Lagerléf. 
Only once before, in The Miracles of Antichrist, has she treated ina 
literary way a problem of the day. Now, however, she too has been 
stirred by the horrors of the last years and has made her new novel, 
Outlawed (Albert Bonnier, 1918) a protest against war. It is char- 
acteristic of her temperament and attitude that the problem to her 
is one of purely ethical import. She seems to have asked herself, 
in amazement and terror, why human beings should have recourse to so 
barbaric a method as war, and how it can be exterminated. The 
answer has taken shape in her mind as follows: The deepest reason 
for war is the fact that human beings have not yet been able to free 
themselves from their heritage of brutality and lawlessness. If war 
is to be abolished, men must be morally regenerated. They must be 
permeated with active love of their fellow men. From this concep- 
tion, she has created two figures which are humanly vital and drawn 
with psychological truth and yet are symbols of something higher 
and larger than themselves. One of these is Sven Elverson, who is 
generally despised for a crime he is supposed to have committed, 
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but is purified by his suffering and develops into a man who sees the 
one aim of his life in the triumph of good. His principle is active 
love as it emanates from the maxims of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and there is about his whole personality a reflection of Jesus of 
Nazareth who, by taking upon Himself the guilt of all, became the 
Saviour of all. Asacontrast to him there is Rhange, a type of the arro- 
gant man of violence, the egoist, the ‘natural man” whose impulse is to 
destroy and kill, but who at last conquers the narrowness of his own 
nature and, through the example of his wife, Sigrun, and of Sven, 
attains to a realization of their gospel. This is the way that humanity 
must tread if it is to conquer its wild beast nature and rise to a higher 
and nobler life. 

Selma Lagerléf speaks to us out of the fullness of a warm heart. 
This last book from her pen shows power of imagination and is writ- 
ten in the dramatic style characteristic of her. We miss, perhaps, 
something of the freshness, the spontaneity, and the sparkling 
vivacity that we are accustomed tofindinher. The tale proceeds with 
a certain unevenness. The beginning is rather grayish in tone for 
Selma Lagerléf, while toward the end of the book the miraculous 
and didactic elements pile up in a manner that gives it a disturbing 
likeness to a Sunday school story. Selma Lagerléf, like Dickens, 
sometimes allows her kind heart to lead her into sentimentality. 
The middle part of the book is best. It has at times a glow remin- 
iscent of a genuine old medieval legend, and there are scenes in it 
that are among the best she has ever written. Sigrun and her hus- 
band are both vital and well-depicted characters, but the author 
reaches her highest level in the delineation of Sigrun’s playmate 
and school friend, the simple-minded, homely, and despised factory 
girl from Norrland, Lotta Hedman, who has visions and feels herself 
the chosen of the Lord. Selma Lagerléf has frequently portrayed 
dreamers and visionaries and nearly always in a masterly manner, 
but her psychology has seldom pierced so deeply as in this strange 
creature, whom she draws with keen powers of observation as well as 
with charity and kindly humor. 

Knowing the character of Hjalmar Séderberg’s authorship, and 
reading the title of his last book, Jehovah’s Fire, (Albert Bonnier, 
1918), one naturally expects the title to be symbolical and Jehovah’s 
fire to be God’s retribution over sinful humanity. Surely it must 
be a satire dealing with the events of the last years, an example of 
the author’s merciless scoffing at.all that is stupid and wrong in the 
world, something fresh and pungent about newly-gilded goulash. 

But it is not that! During the great world crisis, Hjalmar 
Séderberg has evidently fled from modern life, and sought rest in the 
ages that have passed. The book actually and literally deals with 
Jehovah’s fire, with events that happened in the East centuries ago, 
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in fact with nothing more or less than the history of Moses. Hjalmar 
Séderberg in all seriousness takes upon himself the role of an ex- 
pounder of the Bible and of comparative religious history. He has 
set himself the task of reading the books of Moses so as to find meaning 
and connection in these wonderful documents of a primitive age, 
and the results he arrives at, basing his conjectures on the researches 
of certain German and Danish scholars, are very curious. He thinks 
Jehovah must have been a moon-god. One argument in favor of 
this conjecture is that Moses, at the sacrificial rite, wore a mask with 
steer’s horns (a symbol of the horns of the moon)—for so the author 
interprets the obscure passage that, after Moses had talked with 
Jehovah, the skin of his face had horns*. Jehovah’s character of a 
moon-god may not have prevented him from being worshipped as a 
volcanic god or “mountain troll” in the volcanic regions of Arabia, 
where Mount Sinai is situated, although perhaps this conception 
of him was most prevalent among the lower classes. If he was a kind 
of fire demon, this would explain the numerous fire phenomena, 
smoke and thunder, which occur in the cult. In seeking a natural 
explanation of these phenomena, the author attributes them to the 
use of gunpowder. Moses, he thinks, possessed gunpowder and 
employed it to awaken in the people a wholesome fear which would 
enable him to lead them for his own purposes. The author gives 
various reasons for this supposition, among them a story in the second 
Book of the Maccabees. There it is related that when the Jews 
were carried away in the Babylonian captivity, the priests took some 
of the fire of the altar and hid it in a dry cistern. Afterwards the 
fire was forgotten, but when Nehemiah returned from captivity, 
he sent priests to fetch it, in order to sacrifice according to the old 
ritual. They came back and reported that they had not been able 
to find any fire, but there was a thick water, which they took and 
sprinkled on the prepared sacrifice. When the sun shone out from 
the clouds, there was a great fire kindled, and the sacrifice was con- 
sumed. It is unbelievable that gunpowder should have been changed 
into a thick water, and in my opinion it is rock-oil or naphtha that 
is referred to in the account. This substance played a large part 
in the Persian fire worship. A circumstance which speaks in favor 
of this interpretation is that the spot where the fire was hidden and 
the “thick water” was found, according to the second Book of the 
Maccabees, 1:36, is called ‘‘ Nephthar, which is as much as to say a 
cleansing,” and this word is the same as the Greek naphtha, which 
is rock-oil. Hjalmar Séderberg’s book is written in his usual finished 
prose style with its inimitably jaunty tone, and shows the same 
rationalistic tendencies and critical temper that we are accustomed 
to expect from him. 


*The English version says: “The skin of his face shone.” 
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Ever since the appearance of Victor Rydberg’s epoch-making 
book What the Bible Teaches about Christ, in the latter part of the 
sixties, the Swedish reading public has been keenly interested in 
Bible criticism and in religious problems. After the publication of 
this work, rationalism in Sweden grew apace. The contrast between 
the obsolete standpoint of the Church and that taken by educated 
people in general led to sharp conflicts in the eighties, when the fight 
against orthodoxy became violent. At the same time, Bible criti- 
cism entered the camp of the theologians themselves—one of the 
pioneers was Dean Ekelund of Lund—and historical-religious re- 
search received an impetus after chairs in that science had been estab- 
lished at the universities. It. cannot be denied, however, that 
theologians were extremely cautious about letting their congrega- 
tions hear these new doctrines. As scholars in the days of 
Hegelianism interpreted the dogmas in a deeper philosophical sense 
while keeping the usual forms for the general public, so now they 
spoke in vague terms. Not much perspicacity is required to see 
that such a condition cannot last long. An honest theologian must 
feel it intolerable to preach about Christ as God when he has arrived 
at another conclusion in his own mind. 

A book entitled The Spiritual Situation in Our Time and the Church 
has recently been published (Svenska Andelsférlaget, 1918) under the 
auspices of the archbishop, and throws light on the new spirit which 
is assuredly gaining ground in the Swedish Church. It consists of a 
series of contributions, representing very different points of view, 
but all emphasizing clearly the need of finding a solution. Carl 
Larsson i By contributes an essay on “A Free Church for Free Men,” 
and Natanael Beskow one entitled ““A Few Words on Honesty in 
Religious Expressions.” But the most interesting and important 
contribution is that of Professor Em. Linderholm, “From the Dogma 
to the Gospel!’ Clearly and without circumlocution, he asserts 
that, after recent scientific discoveries, the Church can no longer 
hold fast to its old cosmological and anthropological ideas or to the 
old doctrines of sin and guilt and death, and that Christ must be 
accepted as a man and not as God. Finally he proposes for the 
Swedish Church a simplified confession of faith which should retain 
the essence of the Gospel teachings. The significance of this essay 
is not so much in its novelty as in the fact that the author is a theol- 
ogian who openly expresses the desirability of such a reformation. 
This is surely a sign of the times. 





The Vigeland Fountain 


‘“ A JEWEL of bronze in a setting of stone,” critics have called 
Gustav Vigeland’s design for a fountain in an architectural 
setting to be placed on the lower part of the ascent to the 

royal castle in Christiania. It was first conceived simply as a foun- 
tain: a huge bronze cup borne up by six men, the water gushing down 
over their nude bodies and forming cascades at their feet; around 
this central group another larger basin of black granite set with sixty 
reliefs in bronze; poised on the edge of the basin twenty graceful 
groups of trees, their slender trunks and dainty crowns entwined with 
myriads of human beings—children playing, youths and maidens 
making love, old men and women fixed in contemplation—a veritable 
hymn to life. 

The greater part of the fountain has now been cast in bronze. 
The artist was at work on it for ten years, and in the meantime the 
idea of an architectural setting with massive groups of stone sculptures 
took shape in his mind. In 1916 he exhibited a sketch for a design 
to fill the entire space of the triangle known as Abelhaugen and to 
be balanced by a rectangular structure on the other side of the drive- 
way. The former, which will hold the fountain itself, will be 59 meters 
wide and 91 meters long. The whole elaborate complex of plateaus, 
balustrades, and stairways will radiate from the fountain, and its 
black, delicate forms will be thrown into relief by the surrounding 
light granite. A quaint labyrinthine floor pattern spreads out over 
the upper plateau down to the lower, where it terminates in mosaics 
of weird dragon-men in red, green, black, and gray granite. The 
sculptured groups, seventy in number, are placed on the balustrade 
of the lower plateau and in radial lines down the semi-circular stair- 
way that leads up to the main structure. Some idea of the scale of 
the work may be gained from the fact that a stone-cutter consumes 
a year in rough-hewing a single group. The fine cutting is done by 
the artist himself. 

To provide funds for a work of such magnitude has been a problem. 
Considerable sums have been raised by private subscriptions, and a 
great impetus was given the undertaking two years ago by the gift 
of 1,000,000 kroner from Mr. Christoffer Hannevig, of New York. 
The completion is expected to take another ten years. It is a work 
of such magnitude that we must go back to the Gothic cathedrals 
to find a parallel, but while they were the product of generations, the 
design for the Vigeland Fountain is the creation of a single man’s 
genius. It may well be that in the future travellers will come from 
afar to see the Vigeland Fountain, just as they now go to see the 
temples of Egypt and Greece. 
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Holberg and England 


By Vitsam OLsvie 


[Both can years before Voltaire, Holberg arrived in England. 


Both came to study and to learn. These two great men of 

letters, equally eminent in intellectual powers, the one 
as towering in the North of Europe as the other in France and 
the countries that followed the lead of Paris, both had a contin- 
uous stay of nearly three years in early eighteenth century 
England. Both learned to speak and write English fluently; they 
acquired the habit of thinking in the rhythm and figures of the Eng- 
lish language. But the Norwegian Holberg, on his arrival, was a 
mere youth of twenty-two years who already spoke English, while 
his famous Parisian contemporary was a full grown man of thirty 
when he escaped from France after an active life in the literary cir- 
cles of Paris. Even French biographers have, in part, recognized 
the importance of Voltaire’s English studies in 1726 to 1729. About 
Holberg it may be said that his stay in England, from 1706 to 1708, 
made the man. 

Unfortunately the history of literature has but lately begun to 
take on the character of an international science. It used to be 
wholly under the sway of patriotic nationalism, and narrow-minded 
chauvinism has been absolutely silent on many of the most important - 
chapters in the history of the movements of European thought and 
literature. There is no better instance than the way in which the 
Norwegian Holberg has been treated by literary historians of his 
adopted country, Denmark. 

The very first serious study of Holberg in England is quite 
recent—although hundreds of scholars, even German and French, 
have written essays or books on our great Scandinavian writer. This 
startling fact can now be explained by certain features in Holberg’s 
later life-struggle and by his so-called “Autobiography,” an almost 
forgotten Latin epistle, the study of which has but recently been taken 


up. 

When Holberg sailed from Norway to London (1706) he left his 
native country as anemigrant. Sailing across the North Sea was not 
the regular way of going abroad for men with a university education. 
Such people went from Denmark into Germany, some of them pushing 
on to Italy or to Holland and Paris, whence a few crossed the Chan- 
nel to England. Holberg at the age of twenty made his first attempt 
at seeing Europe, sailing from Bergen directly to Amsterdam. Though 
he had taken his university degree as a theologian, he had made up his 
mind that the church and the schools of his country offered no career 
to his ambition. Norway had for centuries been without the es- 
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sential elements that go to make a nation; it had no national king, no 
church, no aristocracy, no army. The king at Copenhagen held all 
the fortresses with his royal troops, mostly foreigners; he sent his 
bishops directly from his court, likewise the principals of the few high- 
schools, as well as the governors of provinces and other high officials. 

Holberg descended on his mother’s side from a very wealthy 
family, on his father’s from the national farmer aristocracy. His school 
education at Bergen was irregular, interrupted by a couple of years 
spent at a parsonage school in the heart of the Norwegian uplands, 
and again by a terrible conflagration which reduced his native town 
to ashes, a national calamity which was sadly aggravated by an awful 
period of war (1709-20), the Great Northern War against Charles XII. 

When Holberg went to Holland (1704) he followed the example 
of his father, who went abroad as a young lieutenant to learn his 
military profession, serving in the army of Venice and going as 
far as Malta. 1705 was the year when Marlborough, with his troops 
from all Protestant countries, broke the famous Line of Brabant, 
the triply fortified lines of Louis XIV. It wasthe turning point of the 
Spanish War of Succession (1702-14). Ludwig Holberg moved for- 
ward to the army lines, but did not succeed in entering upon a mili- 
tary career. He had to return to Norway, and the next year, though 
rather short of money, he went to Oxford. 

In Oxford, with several visits to London, he spent three 
years which were perhaps the happiest period in his life,a period as 
long as the regular college course of an undergraduate. He made 
many friends, and even made some money, as a teacher of music 
and of continental languages, and probably by doing literary work 
for others. 

His interests were not those of his home university, theology 
and the old classics. Nor were these, as of old, the chief interests 
of Oxford youth in those war years when all hearts were beating and 
all brains vibrating in jubilation at the national triumphs over the 
hated arch chief of the Papists. All classes of society during that 
generation (say 1685-1715) were not only possessed by deep-reaching 
political passions, but in purely spiritual spheres as well there wasa men- 
tal activity of the highest electrical tension. It was the generation fol- 
lowing Newton’s discovery of the natural coherence of the universe. 

Holberg, in his later writings, never, like everybody else on the 
continent, acknowledged the supremacy of Paris and the French. He 
came to Paris eight years later, after war had desolated northern 
France, and studied the French capital when it was at the lowest 
depth of misery. He never bowed to French prestige. Indeed he 
carried on throughout his life a propagandist struggle against that 
misleading prestige which for two generations had an almost irrestible 
hold on the Danish capital. Holberg may be looked upon as a prom- 
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inent representative of the European struggle for emancipation from 
the traditional hegemony of the Latin nations in artistic taste, in 
letters, in manners, and in philosophy. 

While in Oxford he became absorbed in studying the shifting of 
alliances, the ending of the sway of the Paris autocracy over the 
continent, the decline of Holland as a European power, and the sud- 
den rise of England in European prestige, the rise of its sea-power 
and colonial empire. Holberg’s first book became a history of the 
states of Europe, published before the war was ended, with a masterly 
concentration of the earlier chapters in favor of a broad and clear 
description of the last two wars against Louis XIV. Holberg’s 
interests while in Oxford and Jong afterwards were political, rather 
then literary. His second book was a description of the political 
status of the states of Europe, Germany, England, Holland. His 
third was an important exposition of the Base of Morals and the 
Laws of Nature opposed to legal traditions. Holberg’s studies in 
England date within the twenty years following upon the English 
Revolution of 1689. 

But Holberg’s interests were also modern languages and litera- 
ture, for instance, English, French, Italian, and Spanish comedy. 
Fourteen years after he left England he became the founder of the 
Danish stage, and furnished it in a few years with thirty plays, 
which soon were translated into Dutch, German, and Swedish and 
acted in three languages. He showed his independence of the pre- 
vailing taste of his contemporaries by never attempting a tragedy, 
the admired specialty of the French theatre. 

Holberg himself says that it was the Oxford inspiration that 
started him as an author. When he left England, with manuscripts 
for his first books and with a rich harvest of the most modern ideas 
of the day, he had no choice but to try his chances in the capital 
of Denmark and Norway, the only place in the two kingdoms where 
books were printed. In Copenhagen he appears to have won the pro- 
tection of certain people with English interests. He became tutor 
in an admiral’s house and obtained a college fellowship in the gift of 
Rosenkrans, a former ambassador to England. In this period of five 
years (1709-14) he managed to get his three first books passed by 
the royal censors and published. In the midst of a depressing war 
and an awful plague, he applied himself to his mission as a national 
author, an author in the national language. He became the Father 
of Danish Literature. As yet, however, he seems to have had no sug- 
gestion of a literary mission in the field of fiction. He continued his 
historical and political studies with the greatest application and ap- 
pears to have taken a particular interest in the many connections 
of Norwegian and Danish history with the British Isles. However, 
that was a matter at once delicate and ungrateful, because regicidal 
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and parliamentarian England was as despised in autocratic Denmark 
as republican Holland was hated. The sea powers had, in the pre- 
vious century, helped Sweden to reduce Denmark to the second power 
on the Baltic, and their policy of keeping open the passage of the 
Sound was the direct hindrance to the passion of the Copenhagen 
king and people for reconquering the lost east side of that passage. 

As. a scholar in classical languages Holberg was not up to the 
standard then required by the university authorities, and therefore 
missed the chance of a Greek professorship, but was consoled by a 
royal promise of the next vacancy and by a Rosenkrans travel 
stipend. He once more started for Europe, avoiding protestant 
Germany, for which his stipend was meant, and a third time took 
ship across the North Sea. The reader will remember he was a Norse- 
man. After a lengthy stay and studies in Amsterdam, he proceeded 
to Paris (autumn, 1714), and next year started on the Grand Tour, 
as the English called it, to Rome. His journey from Amsterdam to 
Rome and back was indeed a tramp abroad, as he went most of the way 
on foot, with little money, though, trained musician as he was, he 
most likely made some by his flute. 

He had passed across the chief battlefields of the late wars, 
and had lived in close contact with people of all sorts and condi- 
tions. His later comedies contain a long gallery of characters and 
types given with a unique penetration of human psychology, all 
clothed with a realistic wealth of outward traits and characteristics, 
at once truly naturalistic and wonderfully national. All dramatic 
critics are of one opinion so far, and even now these two-hundred- 
year-old comedies are played and enjoyed by a public brought up on 
Bjérnson and Ibsen. 

In 1716 Holberg once more settled in Copenhagen, spending the 
eighth and ninth years of that miserable Baltic War in poverty and 
study. He says he now preferred light reading. We know that 
during his last travels he had been in touch with English contempo- 
raries. The golden time of English literature was not yet at an end. 
There was, in 1716, no light reading more famous than the volumes 
of the Tatler and the Spectator, just as in 1706 there was no light liter- 
ature more prominent in Oxford than Swift’s Battle of the Books, a last 
wave of the long standing fight between the Ancients and the Mod- 
erns; and then there were the mock-heroics, the satires, and parodies. 

In Copenhagen, Holberg, as a modern European, was attacked by 
a representative of the German universities, whom he held up to 
laughter in two wonderfully witty parodic disputations, written in 
Latin and in a form inspired by the Battle of the Books. 

The circumstances of his life now undergo a great change for the 
better; he gets a salaried professorship. The Danes and still more 
the Norwegians are cheered by the daring exploits of the Norwegian 
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sea hero Tordenskjold and by the defeat and death, in Norway, of 
that feared Swedish king Charles XII. Final peace is in sight after 
an awful war period of ten years, and suppressed spirits begin to 
revive again. Writers of jubilant war songs or satires in verse 
appear, while national bragging becomes general. Holberg writes 
versified satires in a Horatian style. Now he is roused by the sug- 
gestion of having a national mission in the field of poetical fiction 
and scribbles heroic verse as easily as an English poet would fill his 
sheets with five-feet iambic rhymes. It became the famous mock- 
heroic Peder Paars. Holberg writes about a National Don Quixote, a 
Danish sea hero, about battle-scenes and mock bravery, about 
politics and the sad interference of women; he publishes four cantos 
in one book, then a second book, a third, a fourth, all filled with 
fluent verse, in Danish, and with humor, sarcasm, satire, and grin- 
ning parody, such as no Lutheran nation had ever seen the like of in 
its own language. Satire, however, in a well regulated Lutheran 
monarchy was a very indecent sport. All sorts of people were hit; 
everybody laughed at the expense of the others, but felt bitterly 
offended on his own account. Political satire gave to those offended 
a dangerous weapon, and here a royal professor was attacking the 
State and the Church. Holberg narrowly escaped severe punishment 
and the loss of his professorship. But he weathered the storm, as 
the king and court were at the moment jubilant on account of the 
conclusion of peace. The whole capital was in high spirits, peace 
had come, and a new queen was expected; there were even people who 
wanted to build a theatre. 

That jubilant national temper lasted for three years during 
which our professor wrote nothing but comedies, twenty-five in three 
years, most of which were acted. That happy laughing period— 
“‘we wrote as in a free republic”—ended suddenly in 1725 with a kind 
of court revolution that put an end to all laughing and acting and 
play-writing. We have a second crisis in the professor’s position 
in the Danish capital. He escapes to Holland and Paris. He is 
forced to return (1726), and then the crisis threatens to overwhelm 
him. Then it is he writes that masterly autobiographical Latin 
Epistle, nothing but a cleverly masked self-defense of his life and his 
writings, a wonderful apologia addressed to the fanatical judges then 
in power. A second time Holberg weathered the storm; afterwards he 
wrote no verse, no satires, and for twenty years no comedies. 

But Holberg’s poetical fiction got abroad; the Swedes enjoyed 
his mock-heroic Paars before it was translated into their own lan- 
guage; after thirty years it was translated into German verse and 
appreciated. The plays soon won their way into Sweden, Holland, 


and Germany, and form a chapter in the development of the German 
stage. 
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Holberg’s characters are nowhere borrowed from the London stage. 
They are generally human with a remarkably perfect localization in a 
national milieu. As for technique, he praises Plautus and Moliére as 
the great masters; but there are many proofs that he had studied 
English plays and enjoyed them. His stage figures are all people of 
the common class, even country people. He liked to give his plays 
titles in striking conformity with those of English playwrights. In 
looking around for suggestion of topics, for “‘an argument,’”’ I have 
found that in several cases he has got his suggestion of the argument 
from the refined humor of Addison’s Tatler. 

After the crisis of 1726, and after the national calamity of a 
devastating conflagration in Copenhagen (1728), Holberg, for a long 
period, published big quarto volumes worthy of a professor, chiefly 
to supply the want of historical literature in the national language. 
His Church History and his History of the Jews are largely built 
upon English standard works. Holberg’s view of such authorship as a 
valuable national work may be looked upon as suggested to him by the 
flourishing conditions of contemporary English literature. 'Through- 
out his life, he shows his determination of emancipating his nation 
from the traditional monopoly enjoyed by German influences. He 
regarded it as a matter of the greatest importance to counteract 
the German language which threatened to conquer not only the bor- 
der provinces but the upper and middle classes of the very capital. 
He ridicules the ponderous style of German writers, and emphasizes 
the flexibility of the Danish language which makes it as fit for poetry 
as the English. 

In the autobiographical letter of 1726, which covers forty-two 
years of his life, he dexterously eliminates features of his associations 
with Holland and England. In court circles the politics of these 
countries were detested. In academic circles they were looked upon 
as the breeding-places of doctrines and theories dangerous from the 
point of view of true religion. The English stage was described as 
grossly immoral. Holberg, as a writer, very soon learnt that he 
had to be careful not to appear too much of an Englishman. This 
was still more forcibly impressed upon him by the direct attacks in 
1720 and 1726. He had to draw a veil, as little transparent as pos- 
sible, over his associations with anything English. Certain con- 
temporaries charged him with being a master in the art of dissimu- 
lation. He certainly was a master of style, a master in weighing 
his words. To people, however, who have some first-hand knowledge 
of contemporary England it is easy to see through that veil. 

When Holberg approached the age of sixty, political changes 
in his surroundings made it unnecessary for him to continue dis- 
simulating. Political relations with England grew friendly about 1740, 
and the court and capital received an English princess as their future 
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queen. The old recluse Holberg, who spoke English, was invited 
to appear at court. At the Royal Academy he was no longer a teach- 
ing professor; his big volumes had been translated into German, 
his plays were acted in Hamburg, and he had accumulated a decent 
fortune. Consequently his academic colleagues found it less easy 
to treat him as of old with disregard and contempt. He now could 
feel rather secure against the old antagonism, which, however, never 
died out. Now he published a book in Latin, for the general European 
public, a philosopher’s work of fiction, The Journey to the World 
Underground of Nic. Klimmius. The original edition is still found 
in several college libraries in Oxford. It soon appeared in Dutch 
and German, in French and English editions. The outward form of 
this study of manners and morals and the characters of European 
nations was obviously suggested by Swift’s Gulliver, but otherwise 
it is in every way an original work. It shows all his old independence, 
power of imagination, refined persiflage, and easy handling of the 
classical language with a modern, i.e., English, rhythm in the short 
periods. The contents are his own experiences from his life among 
the leading nations of Europe. Therefore the book contains more 
of genuine autobiographical revelations than his apology of 1726. 
And here we see how, thirty years after his stay in Oxford, he appre- 
ciated the national qualities of the English, giving them the first 
place high above the rest. 

Clerical animosity once more delivered a strong personal attack 
on the author and made him again write a Latin letter of defence 
(1743). Now, putting aside the actor’s mask, he reveals in deep 
earnest his inner self, and explains what had given him such a different 
stamp, in everything, from his contemporaries at home. I will quote 
only the following lines: “About my face the English used to say: 
‘He looks like an Englishman.’ But my character is still more English; 
that people pleased me, and I also pleased the people whose morals 
and literary pursuits I have been seen to copy with remarkable 
likeness (cuwius mores et studia visus sum exscribere mira simi- 
litudine).”’ 

After this revelation of how he looked upon himself and his 
literary work, he inserts into his letter an old Latin essay (written, 
I think, as early as 1727), a Description of the Principal Nations 
of Europe, wherein his admiration of English literature, philosophy, 
and scholarship is stated in the clearest terms, a carefully written 
essay which till now he had not ventured to publish. 

Holbergs mental power and activity continued to the last. 
He could still write five volumes of short essays, very much akin 
to those of the Tatler and the Spectator. An earlier book of his 
had been republished in Dutch with the title The Danish Spectator. 
In the five hundred short essays he addresses himself to a broad pub- 
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lic, with jest and earnest, with satire and parody, and with deep 
meditation. Some of these Epistles are quite personal and autobi- 
ographical. Every now and then he touches upon an English subject 
or recollection; in one of them, a Vision of Elysium, he meets his old 
dear friend Mr. Spectator, ““‘whom I had seen in London,” and ex- 
presses his gratitude to his “ancient guide.” 

In his last will Holberg disappointed his university colleagues 
by leaving nothing to that institution. Nearly the whole of his 
great fortune, chiefly accumulated by the constant rise in the value 
of landed property, he had made into an entailed estate (a fidetcommis 
now worth three million dollars) as a foundation for an independent 
college to teach modern subjects, and to be a national high school 
for the aristocracy and gentry of Denmark and Norway. Certainly 
this may be looked upon as an English suggestion. A small part 
of that fortune, on the separation of Norway from Denmark in 1814, 
was handed over to the new Norwegian University. 

For more than fifty years after Holberg’s death, his name was 
sadly neglected. He formed no school to continue his work. When, 
in the latter half or quarter of the eighteenth century, the Germans 
awoke to a new spiritual life and a flourishing literature, they drew 
their Scandinavian neighbors into their sphere of influence with a 
new power. Thus Holberg came to be a solitary chapter in our 
literary and spirituai history. Even to Germans he had been a 
link of importance between the two sides of the North Sea. Through 
Norwegian history his missionary work runs as an undercurrent 
until 1814 and until his literary revival in the nineteenth century. 
As early as the middle of the eighteenth century it was commonly 
said that the English language was as_ generally known in Norway 
as German in Denmark. 

As Norwegian trade and shipping and migration developed during 
the last centuries, English influences, and lately American, have 
exercised a constantly growing power of assimilation; less however 
on the surface of national life than as an everywhere penetrating 
undercurrent, like another warming Gulf Stream along all our coasts. 
There ought to be an American surface current as well, strong like 
that Atlantic stream from the southwest. Such acurrent of American 
thought long ago appeared to me sure to come; it was only a question 
of time. To-day, after a few months’ study in the United States, 
I have no doubt the time is here now. As for Holberg, we can now 
clearly see that it was possible for England to make the man because 
he was a Norwegian. 
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New Books in Norway and Denmark 
By ARNE KILDAL 


N spite of the war and the high prices, a large number of new books 
have appeared in Scandinavia during the last two or three 
years. In quantity the output of 1918 is very considerable; 

in quality it is not especially noteworthy. Comparatively few of the 
season’s books attain a level that assures them a permanent place 
in the world of letters. 

The most important scholarly work on a literary subject that 
has appeared in Norway recently is Professor Gran’s critical biography 
of Ibsen. In conception and style it is typical of the author. Trans- 
parent in its clarity, it treats all problems with a directness that 
leaves no room for doubt, and instills into the mind of the reader 
knowledge clothed in vivid and elegant language. Although the 
subject matter is not the most easily comprehensible, it is presented 
with such ease and grace that the contents hold our attention and 
remain fixed in our memory almost without conscious effort. The 
first volume, which ends with the treatment of Emperor and Galilean, 
is the most valuable; in the second volume, the interpretation of the 
modern dramas shows a certain superficiality and a tendency to 
evade difficulties. As a whole, however, Professor Gran’s book is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and is the best and fullest critical biography 
of Ibsen that exists in any of the Scandinavian languages. 

Another new book that deals with Ibsen is Gunnar Heiberg’s 
Ibsen and Bjérnson on the Stage. It contains a series of reviews of 
Ibsen’s and Bjérnson’s dramas as presented at home and abroad, 
and is written in the author’s usual masterly style, full of wise observa- 
tions and clever sallies. 

Dr. Fredrik Paasche’s brief study of Goethe should also be men- 
tioned among new books of literary criticism. It gives an extremely 
sympathetic picture of the man Goethe, of the pure and elevated 
character which showed itself in his manner of always seeking what 
was good in life and humanity. The author begins by quoting a 
typical saying by Goethe: “Love of truth reveals itself in the power 
of finding and valuing what is good.” With this sentence as a search- 
light, he penetrates into the deepest and most essential elements in 
the ethical personality of Goethe, and, using incidents of his life 
and extracts from his writings as illustrations, he paints a clear picture 
of the great harmonious individuality that rose so high above his 
fellows. Dr. Paasche’s book is filled with love of his subject, and the 
melodious, rhythmical style makes the reading an esthetic pleasure. 

Norwegian scholarly works that may be noted are J. S. Worm- 
Miiller’s great authoritative work, Norway in the Hard Years 1807-10; 
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a new volume of Professor Anderssen’s history of French protestant- 
ism, The Huguenots under the Edict of Nantes; a study by Jens Raabe 
of The Gironde in the French Revolution, especially timely in view of 
present events; Anton Mohr’s comprehensive History of the Indian 
Empire in two volumes; a new and enlarged edition of Chr. Gierléff’s 
excellent and entertaining book, On Eloquence, and, finally, a collec- 
tion of lucid and sympathetic essays by Anders Krogvig entitled 
Books and Men. 

In the year’s output of fiction in Norway, Gabriel Scott’s The 
Fountain occupies a very high place. It deals with the fishermen in 
the southern part of Norway and pictures the events and incidents 
of their lives, as they go about their varied daily tasks. The value 
of the book lies in its interpretation of the plain man, the lonely 
individual, poor in money as in woridly pleasures, but rich in a 
mind open to the grandeur and beauty of nature. The inner and 
outer life of this child of nature is drawn with infinite tenderness and 
understanding and with deep pity for the fate of this insignificant, 
obscure human being who lives his own difficult life and dies his 
own difficult death. To any reader who in literature seeks to enter 
into close and intimate relations with nature and the children of 
nature, The Fountain will be a source of enrichment and enjoyment 
beyond the passing hour. 

Hans E. Kinck’s new novel, The Avalanche, ranks with The 
Fountain as one of the events of the year in Norwegian literature. 
In three heavy volumes, the author gives a copious description of 
life and conditions in a country district toward the end of the 
seventies. He grew up in the country, on the western coast of 
Norway, and knows the peasants as well as the “gentry”’ of the 
period he deals with, but he has not learned to love either class. 
The peasants are to him only the lower orders without a trace of 
aristocracy in their character. It is a picture painted in somber 
tones, full of indignation, bitterness, and contempt. For all its 
intimate veracity, it is marred by a one-sidedness that often leaves 
us unconvinced. His account of how the neighborhood lives through 
a catastrophe is alive with passion born of personal experience, and, 
in spite of exaggerations and distortions, it is an artistic achievement 
of no mean order. A comparison of Kinck’s book with Hjalmar 
Christensen’s stories of country life in the same period is very 
interesting. Christensen gives a much brighter picture of people 
and conditions. He has expressed his views also in press notices, 
in which he protests vigorously against what he calls the mis- 
conceptions and lack of proportion in Kinck’s new book. Where 
one writer sees the shadows, the other sees the light; the truth, 
perhaps, is between the two. 

A book by the noted woman writer, Sigrid Unseth, is always 
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eagerly received, and The Wise Maidens has found many readers. 
The three stories that make up the volume are sections cut from 
real life, gray and sunless existences caught with photographic 
accuracy of detail. The book is a bit of fine and distinctive art, 
done with a sure touch and with profound knowledge of character. 
Sigrid Unseth has written greater books, but in truth and genuineness 
the present is on a level with her best. Among books by other 
authors that have attracted attention may be mentioned Nini Roll 
Anker’s Fru Kastrup’s Daughter; Barbra Ring’s novel, The Road; 
Carl Schéyen’s story of Finmarken, Where Three Races Meet; Johan 
Falkberget’s novel, Sun, and O. Thommesen’s volume of poems, 
Verses, Original and Translated. 

In the recent output of Danish books, Georg Brandes’s work on 
Cesar occupies a high place. Two big volumes of 1,100 pages in all, 
framed on a very broad plan and showing Cesar’s life in all its phases, 
constitute an imposing achievement. The wars are treated with a 
fulness of historical detail that is sometimes tiring, and there are not 
unfrequently repetitions, but on the other hand, the brilliant ‘“‘Over- 
ture,” a magnificently composed characterization of Cesar which 
forms a prelude to the work, is sufficient witness to the fact that 
Brandes can still occasionally rise to his old heights. What strikes 
us most is the author’s immense learning and wealth of knowledge, 
his matchless power of painting the background of a story and of 
drawing parallels from events in contemporary and later history. 
The book on Cesar is not the greatest that Brandes has done, but in 
spite of its dimensions it has power to hold the interest of the reader 
and is an eloquent testimony to the marvelous mental buoyancy of 
the author who is now seventy-seven years old. 

A collection of letters from Herman Bang has been published by 
Peter Nansen under the title Wander-Years, and has aroused much 
interest. It contains seventy-one letters from the years 1883-87, 
the time when the famous author was suffering great distress. They 
show his tenacious fight for recognition, sometimes as an actor or a 
reader, sometimes as a journalist, but first and last as a poet. Herman 
Bang appears at his best in these letters, as the sensitive, high-strung 
nature, longing to be understood and yet so easily misunderstood. 
Peter Hansen has furnished the volume with a well written, sym- 
pathetic, and instructive preface. 

Two volumes of American lyrics have appeared in Danish trans- 
lation recently. One is a collection of Edgar Allen Poe’s verses, 
translated by the poet, Otto Rung, and issued in a fine bibliophile 
edition in a limited number of copies. Some of the finest things by 
Poe have been included, such as The Raven, Ulalume, Annabel Lee, 
and Lenore, and yet we might have wished the collection to have 
been somewhat fuller—we look in vain, for instance, for the bewitch- 
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ingly beautiful Eulalie, and that rhythmical marvel, The Bells. 
Otto Rung has been decidedly happy in his attempt to interpret 
Poe’s lyricism for Northern readers. His version retains the atmos- 
phere and spirit of the original and the effect of something vague and 
disembodied that characterizes Poe’s imagery. What would seem 
almost insuperable obstacles in the translation of the verses with 
their wealth of words and their frequent double rhymes have been 
surmounted with ease and grace. It is to be hoped that the Danish 
author will continue his good work and give us another and larger 
volume of translations from Poe. 

A selection from Walt Whitman’s poems has also been done into 
Danish and published in a sumptuous binding. The translation is 
the work of two Danish poets, Johannes V. Jensen and Otto Gelsted, 
and is, on the whole, very happy, but the selection may be criticized 
as too accidental. We miss some of the finest examples of Whitman’s 
genius as a lyric poet, for instance his magnificent ode written on 
the occasion of Lincoln’s death, Oh, captain, my captain. The volume 
is prefaced with two interesting though brief essays by the translators, 
that of Johannes V. Jensen being especially brilliant. It gives in 
concentrated form the quintessence of Whitman’s poetical genius 
and his significance to his own time and to posterity. 

Among Danish works of fiction we note a story by Thit Jensen, 
Gerd, which has made a considerable stir. The author has given it 
the sub-title, ““The Twentieth Century Woman.” It deals with 
the relation between a man and a woman, in which feeling rules alone 
while intellect has in vain tried to assert its place, and which therefore 
breaks before it has had time to assume a stable and lasting form. 
The sentiment of love is not enough for the young woman who is 
the heroine of the book; she wants to harmonize it with the demands 
of her reason. She loves with her heart, but she wants to love with 
her head also, and as soon as it becomes clear to her that her indi- 
viduality as an intellectual being can never find the place of an equal 
by the side of the strong, extremely orthodox man to whom she 
is bound, she breaks a relation which possesses her heart wholly, 
but nevertheless seems to her to be built on sand. The book has 
beauty and delicacy and is filled with the sympathy of a warm- 
hearted nature for the soul-struggles that may wreck a human life. 

The Icelandic author, Gunnar Gunnarsson, who now writes 
flawless Danish, has produced a new big novel, Blood Brothers, with 
the scene laid in Iceland at the time when the Norwegians settled 
the saga island, about the year 874. It is the tale of two foster- 
brothers, beginning with their childhood in their home in Norway, 
and then describing’ their viking expeditions as young men and their 
arrival in Iceland. There is breadth and tranquillity in the move- 
ment of the story, and the style is fresh and colorful, sometimes 
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rising to a lofty beauty. The author’s passionate love for the land 
of his birth and his intimate knowledge of local conditions are 
apparent. Altogether this book is possessed of real greatness and 


is In many respects reminiscent of Gunnarsson’s masterpiece, Guest 
the One-Eyed. 


Havamal Stanzas 


Ir’1s Passtinc STRANGE THAT SCANDINAVIAN Proursitionists Make so LITTLE oF THE POWERFUL 
ARGUMENT AGaInsT TIPPLING TO BE Founp IN THEIR ANCIENT Lore. Tuus Satta Oruin HmseE tr, 


Wisest oF THose THAT RuLE In WALHALL—SPEAKING ForsooTH FROM EXPERIENCE—IN THE SAYINGS 
or HAr, tHe Hévamdl. 


Better burden 
bearest thou nowise 
than shrewd head on thy shoulders; 
but with worser food 
farest thou never 
than an overmuch of mead. 


For good is not, 
though good rt 1s thought, 
mead for the sons of men; 
the deeper he drinks 
the dimmer grows 
the mind of many a man. 


The greedy guest 
gainsays his head 
and eats until he is ill; 
his belly oft makes 
a butt of a man 
on bench ’mid the sage when he sits. 


The herd do know 
when home they shall 
and gang from the grass to thevr stalls; 
but the unwise man 
not ever learneth 
how much his maw will hold. 





Current 


Illustrations 


“Oranges and Lemons, 
The Bells of St. Clemen’s” 


The history of the old church in 
the Strand was revived last 
summer, when a Danish couple, 
Miss Rhode Lyngé and Mr. Holger 
Baadsgaard, chose it to be married 
in. London remembered that 
centuries ago St. Clement Danes 
was the church of the Danes in 
London. It is supposed to have 
been built by King Alfred for the 
benefit of the Danish invaders who 
had married Saxon wives and set- 
tled in England, and it was named 
after the patron saint of sailors. 
The present spacious and beautiful 
structure, famous for the silvery 
chimes of its ten bells, was de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
It was the church where Dr. 
Samuel Johnson worshipped. It 
would be strange if it were to 
become again the church of the 
Danish colony in London. 


DeENMARK’s Democratic KING 


King Christian in the camp of the Akademiske Skytterkorps at Héje Sandberg. Behind and to the 
left. of the King is an American, Major, now Lieutenant-Colonel Tryggve Siqueland, who was our 
military attaché in Denmark during the war. The photographer was about to pose the King in a large 
chair with the officers grouped around him, but the King protested: ‘‘ Why should I always sit alone?” 
and himself drew forward the bench where he invited the officers to sit down with him. 





Loapinc Coat at ADVENT Bay IN SPITZBERGEN, WuicH Has Just BEEN AWARDED To NoRWAY 


Ten AMERICAN STUDENTS IN SWEDEN 


The ten American students in Sweden, studying under stipends subscribed through the American- 


Scandinavian Foundation, photographed with the Secretary of the Swedish-American Foundation, on 
the steps of a public building in Stockholm. 


In the front row, left to right, are R. E. Zetterstrand of Yale (metallurgy), Chester C. Stewart of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (chemistry), H. W. Titus of Wyoming (chemistry), Dr. K. G. 
Dernby, Secretary of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelse, Robert Sessions of Worcester (engineering), F. E. 
Steinbach of Michigan (metallurgy), and R. M. Hixon of Iowa (chemistry): Rear row—C. N. Ostergren 
of Yale (engineering), H. M. Meloney of Syracuse (forestry), W. S. Moir of Yale (forestry), and R. V. 
Hagen of Northwestern University (chemistry). 





American Impressions 
By Cari Frisk 


O a European the world wears one aspect; to an American it 
wears another. Under present conditions this fact is both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. 

The situation in Europe—how it arose, developed, and finally 
reached its climax in a chaos the like of which the world has never 
seen and which no thinker, be he sociologist or economist, has ever 
predicted—is too well known to require exposition. The financial 
side of the problem, which is closely bound up with the social, is at 
present the object of intense study within all financial circles, 
American as well as European. 

All are agreed that nothing is as it ought to be, but opinions 
differ as to the chief symptom of the disease. Many think it is the 
lessened value of money, known as inflation, but again opinions 
vary as to whether this phenomenon is a more or less direct cause 
of the critical situation, or whether it is a more or less direct con- 
sequence of it. So the discussion goes on. 

Such a discussion on a large scale was the well arranged con- 
ference recently held in Atlantic City, at which an opportunity was 
afforded the nations allied with the United States in the World War 
to present their needs of industrial and natural products and to 
ascertain how far they could expect to have these needs satisfied 
with American aid. Discussion goes on, but so far nothing has 
actually been done to ward off the dangers that are taking plainer 
shape every day, and are threatening the whole civilized world. 
Nor is this because the United States—the only factor of importance— 
is for any reason unable to act, but simply because Americans look 
on the world from another angle than do Europeans. The average 
American still thinks that what is happening over there concerns 
only the European countries, and that the United States could, if 
it should become necessary, isolate itself, and live its own economic, 
possibly even its own ethical, life, confident of self-sufficiency in every 
particular. If this opinion were to prevail, it would be an unfortunate 
result of that different aspect which the American puts upon the 
world. If the United States should attempt to withdraw from any 
participation in European affairs, then the situation would indeed 
be beyond remedy, and your country would soon find itself attacked 
by that very pestilence which the world crisis has developed. You 
would find little help against it in your “splendid isolation.” 

But this will assuredly not come to pass. The American people 
have too much natural intelligence not to realize the hideous import 
of the whole situation, when they look on it in the light of their own 
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industrial troubles. Their comprehension of what is to their own 
advantage, their instinct of self-preservation in the best sense of 
the term, no less than their compassion for the sufferings of others 
which made them enter the arena of the war, will surely expand 
their views and lead them to prompt action. Then we shalljsee 
America again the champion of truth and right, this time with 
economic and financial weapons. 

When that time comes, the advantages of the American point of 
view will appear. Your talent for organization, based on the ability 
of the individual, will have its effect. Even more valuable, however, 
is your general attitude toward life. In Europe the ruling classes 
are too old; they are in a state of decadence similar to that of the 
French nobility at the time of the Revolution, or of the patricians 
at the time of the fall of Rome; by their constant giving way, they 
have lost the power of repelling attack. This makes it all the more 
refreshing to see how the American people are coping with the inner 
disturbances which are now agitating the country. Their un- 
compromising purpose and their self-respect, which is an essential 
condition of life, appear in the utterances of such men as Ole Hansen 
and others, and that this attitude is characteristic of the great mass 
of the people is seen in the re-election of Governor Coolidge. Such 
a people, producing such individuals, will continue to accomplish 
great things, and when the world comes out of the present chaos, 
we shall see light and strength and life coming, not from the east, 
but from the west—the great West. 


From Thoughts in Loneliness 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


There is a spark dwells deep within my soul. 
To get it out into the daylight’s glow 
Is my life’s aim both first and last, the whole. 


It slips away, it burns and tortures me. 
That little spark is all the wealth I know; 
That little spark is my life’s misery. 





Editorial 


ANXIETY IN The delay in signing the peace protocol is a danger as 
SLESVIG well as a hardship to Slesvig. While there is no doubt 

of the firm stand of the Danish population in the first 
voting zone, conditions in the second zone, particularly in Flensborg, 
are uncertain. The Prussian authorities are still able to harass Danish 
sympathizers, and at least in Slesvig it is true that if you scratch 
a German socialist you find a Prussian. A lively agitation, said to be 
heavily subsidized by the German Government, is carried on to make 
the Slesvigers believe it would be to their advantage to remain with 
Germany and to frighten them with the financial loss that will 
follow on their return to Denmark. The valuta question, according 
to the last newspapers received, is still unsettled, and while the 
Danish Government has declared its intention of doing everything 
possible to safeguard the returning Slesvigers against losses, Premier 
Zahle has explained that to redeem the mark at par is an impossibility. 
Meanwhile the business and industrial conditions are, of course, 
unsettled; food and fuel are scarce in spite of the immense relief 
work carried on by Danes from the ‘Kingdom, and all the normal 
functions of the community are disorganized. The Danish Slesvigers 
have hoped from month to month that their fate would be settled 
and finally fixed their minds on Christmas as the time when they 
would surely be able to hoist the Dannebrog, but their hope has been 
baffled again and again. They may find some little consolation in 
seeing the moving-vans going south with the household goods of 
German officers and government functionaries who evidently find 
no reason for prolonging their stay in the country that loves them 
but little. 

The International Commission, which is to oversee the plebiscite, 
has been sitting in Copenhagen since August, and is ready to step in 
at any moment. Not later than ten days after the signing of the 
peace protocol, the German authorities must evacuate both the first 
and the second zone. Within three weeks after that time, the first 
zone will vote as a body, and in the event that it declares for a return 
to Denmark—which is a foregone conclusion—the second zone will 
vote, not over five weeks later, by communes. The International 
Commission will then fix the boundary line according to “‘ geographical 
and economic considerations,” a flexible phrase which may mean 
that Flensborg will be awarded to Denmark even if the Germans 
should succeed in winning a margin of votes. When the Commission 
has ended its work, Germany will formally cede the territory to the 
Allied and Associated Powers, which will then cede it to Denmark. 
May it be soon! 
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Tue AMERICAN Scandinavian delegates to the International Labor 
Way Conference of thirty-nine nations, held on American 

soil on America’s invitation though without our 
participation, must have been puzzled by the attitude of this country 
toward labor problems as interpreted by the press. If they were 
surprised to find us still debating about collective bargaining, they 
also remarked the accent upon intolerance on the one hand, bomb 
threats on the other, and violence on both sides. The explanation 
lies, of course, in the fact that America is a big country, and our 
press plays up the exceptional rather than the average, featuring 
with headlines any sporadic attempt to apply Russian methods of 
hastening class legislation as well as any countering outbreak of 
jingo mob rule. In such phenomena, however, is not the true 
American temper, nor the motives which actuate the average citizen 
and eventually decide his political action. The ballot and adherence 
to the Constitution will be his final arbitrament even for these new 
ideas that are being blown to us from the battlefields of Europe. 
Even that berated experiment, the Non-Partisan League, has de- 
pended for its success among the farmers of the Northwest, not on 
threats and strikes, but ballots. At the request of the representative 
of the people, the coal miners’ executive recently rescinded a general 
strike order with the declaration, “We are Americans!” In the 
same spirit the ex-President of the United States warns the American 
Legion against expressing its patriotism in terms of mob violence. 
The average American is virile and youthful, but not intemperate. 
In Chicago, the other day, groups of liberals and radicals met resolved 
to put their novel ideas before the people by legitimate process 
through a national labor party. Among the resolutions adopted 
was a demand that negroes be given political, industrial, and economic 
equality; among the propositions voted down was one advocating the 
abolishment of the United States Supreme Court. Our social ‘ills 
may become more acute, but it looks as though the good old Constitu- 
tion drawn up by the forefathers in 1789 would see us through. To 
our “‘reds’’ its platforms may seem exasperatingly immobile, and to 
our conservatives its phrasing dangerously Bolshevist, but after the 
shouting has subsided, both will find firm footing in its inspired 
doctrine. 


SPITZBERGEN OR When Spitzbergen passes under the Norwegian 
SVALBARD flag, which will most likely happen next summer, 

we hope the islands will be rechristened under 
the Old Norse name Svalbard (cold mountain), which they bear in 
the sagas. The present German-sounding name was given them 
much later by the Dutch, who, however, spelled it Spitsbergen. The 
Old Norse name would serve to fix the fact of Norway’s ancient 
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sovereignty over the archipelago, and would add another picturesque 
name to the new maps that school children will soon be studying. 

The award of political sovereignty over Spitzbergen to Norway 
by the Supreme Council in Paris is fair and just. It is greatly to 
the credit of the British Government that it has not listened to the 
clamor for annexation carried on by certain British commercial 
interests. The actual work hitherto accomplished by those interests 
is negligible compared to that of the Norwegians. The postal and 
wireless connections have been maintained by the Norwegian State. 
The names of the Norwegians Hoel, Staxrud, and Isachsen will 
always be remembered in connection with the scientific researches 
that have been carried on in recent years. The Norwegian coal 
holdings, after the purchase of the American interests at Longyear 
City, far exceed all others. Next after them come the Swedes, who 
are also mining coal energetically. They have, however, declared 
themselves entirely satisfied with the passing of the islands under 
the political sovereignty of Norway, provided the economic rights 
of other nations be respected. It is understood that special provisions 
will be made to allow all nations the same right to carry on mining 
and other industries on equal terms. The Norwegian concession 
laws will not apply to Spitzbergen, and while the Norwegian State 
has the sole right to levy taxes, the proceeds must be devoted to 
the needs of the islands. They can not be used for military pur- 
poses. 

The session of Spitzbergen with its 80,000 square kilometers of 
territory to Norway will add more to the responsibilities than to the 
privileges of that country. We believe it to be a good thing that the 
small, highly-developed peoples, like those of Scandinavia, should 
share with the great colonizing nations the responsibility for develop- 
ing the backward parts of the world. In this case, the Norwegians, 
with their hardihood in cold climates, their enterprise, and technical 
skill, are particularly well fitted for the task. 


FInLAND’S According to the opinion voiced in the Scandinavian 
INDEPENDENCE press, the refusal of the Finnish Government to 

take part in the Yudenitsch campaign against 
Petrograd is based on fear of the old Czar generals and their ambitions 
for a greater Russia. It is even feared thatthe Allies, from motives 
of policy, may rescind the recognition they have already extended. 
Le Temps, for instance, has uttered hazy promises and veiled threats, 
saying that if the Bolsheviki were conquered without Finnish aid, 
‘Russia and her allies would have no reason to be grateful to Fin- 
land.” It is unthinkable that England should allow Finland to be 
absorbed again into the Russian Empire, and an assurance to that 
effect now might have an important strategic value. 





Current Events 


Sweden 


@. The extraordinary Riksdag, which had been im session since 
August 4th, adjourned on November 15th, without having taken 
action on the question of Sweden’s position to the League of Na- 
tions, although members of the Government have declared themselves 
in favor of joining it. Premier Edén postponed adjournment as long 
as possible in the hope that the Peace Treaty would be ratified and 
the League be put in operation, but when this seemed unlikely to 
happen in the immediate future, it seemed best to leave the decision 
to the regular session, which begins in the middle of January. 
@. Moreover, the extraordinary Riksdag had already accomplished 
the purpose for which it was called, by passing a law fixing the eight- 
hourjday in industry and a measure provisionally limiting the time 
of military training in the expectation of more peaceful conditions 
after the World War. This completes the programme on which 
the present Liberal-Socialist ministry was formed in 1917. The 
largest party, the Socialists, did not venture to assume alone the 
responsibility of Government; nor can it even now command a 
sufficient majority to put through its own political programme. It 
can not, therefore, afford to alienate the Liberals, who have in turn 
been courted by the Conservatives. @ A discussion between the 
leaders of the two progressive parties now in power resulted in their 
continued co-operation with the present Government at the head. 
The new programme, announced on October 27th, appears to be 
along Liberal lines. Its main points are: gradual reduction of 
armaments; a plan for co-operation between employers and their 
workmen; obligatory sick insurance; readjustment of municipal taxes; 
relief of the housing conditions, which have become quite intolerable, 
especially in the cities; and Government control of trusts. Aside from 
these measures, the two parties will each follow their own distinctive 
policies. @ The first result of the party agreement was the appoint- 
ment of a large commission to formulate a plan for reducing the 
military burdens of the country. It consists of fourteen members, 
four from each of the large parties, one from the Left Socialist party, 
and one from the new Agrarian combination. @ Action has also 
been taken on the question of sick and maternity benefits. A plan 
has already been worked out by which it is proposed to have com- 
pulsory insurance of about eighty per cent. of the population’at an 
annual cost estimated at 120,000,000 kronor. @ Steps have been 
taken to reorganize the foreign department along modern lines. 
Several private citizens without diplomatic training but with'practical 
experience have been put in positions of trust. 
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Denmark 


@ The most terrible railroad accident that has ever happened in 
Denmark, or indeed in the Scandinavian North, occurred at Vigerslev, 
near Copenhagen, November Ist. A train from Kallundborg, due 
in Copenhagen 8:47 p. M., had stopped to pick up a child that had 
fallen out, and to aid him in the search along the track, the conductor 
had taken one of the rear lanterns. The child had been picked up, and 
the conductor, knowing that the Korsér express, due in Copenhagen 
at 9:17, was behind him, gave the signal to start. Just then the 
Korsér express, released by a mistaken signal from the station- 
master at Vigerslev, came on full speed. The engineer saw the train 
ahead too late to stop. His locomotive crashed into the rear end of 
the other train, splintering five cars and hurling them down the 
thirty foot embankment. The locomotive continued its mad rush, 
turned in the air, and, dragging the tender with it, fell over the 
splintered cars, where it settled wheels up. Under this chaotic mass 
of iron, steel and wood, the dead and dying were pinned. It was an 
hour before a rescue train came from Copenhagen with saws and 
levers so that the work of lifting the mass of heavy debris could even 
begin. Groans and screams from the people who were buried under 
wreckage filled the night, and the darkness added to the horror of 
the scene. The rescue work went on all night, but it was days before 
all the dead bodies, many of them mangled beyond recognition, could 
be dragged out. The total casualties were 40 persons killed and 
26 injured. @ The chief blame for the accident attaches to the 
station-master at Vigerslev. He meant to signal a fire train, which 
he thought could pass the Kallundborg train standing on the track, 
but instead he signalled the express, and though he realized his 
mistake almost instantly, it was too late to stop it. The conductor 
on the Kallundborg train is also criticised for halting his train and 
removing his rear lantern instead of simply sending some one to 
search for the child while letting the train go on. The State railway 
department will pension those permanently injured and the depen- 
dents of those killed in the wreck. @ The arbitration court in the 
case of the striking dock laborers who went back to work on Septem- 
ber 29th awarded the men a temporary increase of 35 dre per hour 
over their regular tariff to meet the high cost of living. The fine which 
they had been sentenced to pay because of their illegal strike was 
remitted. @ The Government has brought before the Rigsdag a bill 
to subsidize the most essential articles of food in order to keep prices 
from soaring still higher. According to the last report an egg in 
Copenhagen cost 47 dre. @ It is estimated that people in Copen- 
hagen will pay municipal and State taxes in the coming budget year 
amounting to an average of 20 per cent. of their incomes. 
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Norway 


@. The Government has replied to the note of the Supreme Council 
in Paris that Norway is willing to enter into a treaty agreement 
regarding the sovereignty of Spitzbergen. This practically assures 
the coming of the islands under the Norwegian flag, though it may 
be some time before the text of the treaty is published. The announce- 
ment has given impetus to plans for developing the transportation 
facilities as well as the resources of those regions. A regular steam- 
ship or motor boat line has been proposed to carry passengers and 
merchandise. Director F. Hjorth of De Norske Kulfelter, one of 
the companies operating in Spitzbergen, has outlined a plan for 
extending the time when sailing is possible from three or at most 
four to five or six months by means of light-houses, fog horns, and 
the use of powerful ice-breakers. This is very important, as the 
mines can yield as much coal as it is possible to transport. In the 
year that is just past the output was expected to reach 100,000 
tons. @ The Storting met on November 17th for the express 
purpose of taking action toward the League of Nations. The com- 
mission appointed by the Government to report on the matter was 
strongly in favor of Norway joining the League, and has the senti- 
ment of the country with it. At the same time, Norway has been 
looking anxiously to the United States to act first, and no doubt 
the dampening effect of the Senate’s position is the reason why we 
have had no report of any action by the Storting. @ The 
increase in the public debt has necessitated drastic steps, and the 
Government proposes to meet the situation by an extraordinary 
tax on capital. The measure is bitterly opposed by business men 
who declare that the industries are already staggering under heavy 
taxation and high wages and that any additional burden would make 
it impossible to meet world competition. By many of those who 
advocate the tax it is regarded as an intermediate step toward the 
nationalization of industries. @ According to a report of the 
Statistical Central Bureau, the cost of living at the end of April 
has risen 162 per cent. over that before the war, but wages had 
more than kept pace with prices. Various groups of skilled and 
unskilled laborers were receiving from 145 to 195 per cent. increase 
over what they got before the war, while the wages of others, 
notably of farmhands and lumber men, had tripled. @ The State 
police department has forbidden policemen to be members of the 
national federation of labor unions. The policemen in Trondhjem 
took part in the general strike of July 21. @ The vote by which 
Norway went dry was 436,269 against 284,402. @ The Norwegian 
State has sold the Polish Government 200,000 barrels of herring, 
which are to be shipped to Danzig in January. 





An American Book Table 


UR READERS sometimes forget that the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


also attempts to make America better known in Scandinavia. 


Maurice Francis 


Egan, in his Ten Years Near the German Frontier, remarks on Scandinavian ignorance 
of American literature and says: “The traditional Yankee, with his toothpick and his 
elevated feet still exists among them. . . . The meaning of American culture, imparted 
through our modern literature, is not yet well known in these three very civilized lands. 
We can, and should, find a remedy for this.”” The Foundation’s remedy is this: Two 
large bookstores in Stockholm have requested us to provide them with a table of fifty 
American books of 1919, and to follow these at intervals with fifty books published in 
1920. Here is the list for 1919 (containing a few titles printed earlier): 


Author 
FICTION 


SALT Charles Norris 
THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS Booth Tarkington 
RAMSEY MILHOLLAND ™ = 

Charles E. Van Loan 


TAKING THE COUNT 
Joseph Hergesheimer 


Java HEAD 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS Henry James 
Joseph Hergesheimer 


Linpa CONDON 

JOHN STUYVESANT ANCESTOR, AND OTHER PEOPLE Alvin Johnson 
WaAIFs AND STRAYS O. Henry 

Mr. DOOLEY ON MAKING A WILL AND OTHER NEcEsSARY Evits . Finley Peter Dunne 


My ANTONIA Willa Sibert Cather 


POETRY 
Amy Lowell 
Witter Bynner 
James Oppenheim 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Louis Untermeyer 
C. W. Stork 
C. W. Stork 


DRAMA AND THE THEATER 
REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS . . . M. C. Mayorge 
THE THEATER THROUGH ITs STAGE Door David Belasco 
THE MOON,OF THE CARIBBEES Eugene O'Neill 


Dr. JONATHAN Winston Churchill 
ESSAYS 
John Burroughs 
Theodore Dreiser 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
A. S. and S. W. Hershey 
Helen W. Henderson 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 
Wm. Roscoe Thayer 


PICTURES OF THE FLOATING WORLD 
THE BELOVED STRANGER 

THE SOLITARY 

STARVED Rock 

New ERA IN AMERICAN POETRY 
SWEDEN’sS LAUREATE 

ANTHOLOGY OF SWEDISH VERSES 


FIELD AND STUDY 
TWELVE MEN 


MODERN JAPAN 
A LorteRER IN NEW ENGLAND 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO His CHILDREN 
Tue EpucATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Henry Adams 
An AMERICAN IDYLL 


C. S. Parker 
WAR 

Henry P. Davison 

Margaret Deland 

Frederick Palmer 

C. L. Baldridge 
EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Evelyn Dewey 
John W. Buckham 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN THE GREAT WAR 
SMALL THINGS 

Our GREATEST BATTLE 

I Was THERE WITH THE YANKS IN FRANCE 


New SCHOOLS FOR OLD 
PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AMERICA 


Publisher 


Macmillan 
Dutton 
Doubleday 


Doran 

Knopf 

Boni & Liveright 

Knopf 

Harcourt, Brace & Howe 
Doubleday 

Scribner 

Houghton 


Macmillan 

Knopf 

Huebsch 

Macmillan 

Holt 

Yale 

American Scandinavian Foundation 


Little, Brown 
H 


-Harper 
Boni & Liveright 
Macmillan 


Houghton 
Boni 


Bobbs-Merrill 
Doran 


Houghton 
- Scribner 
Houghton 
Atlantic Monthly Pub. Co. 


Macmillan 
Appleton 
Dodd 
Putnam 


Dutton 
Houghton 


SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY, POLITICS, GOVERNMENT, AND ECONOMICS 


Tue BLIND: THEIR CONDITIONS AND THE WorK BEING DONE 
FOR THEM IN THE UNITED STATES 

THE VESTED INTERESTS AND THE STATE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Tue POWERS AND AIMS OF WESTERN DEMOCRACY 

ORGANIZING FOR WORK H. L. Gantt 

Wuat HAPPENED IN EUROPE Frank A. Vanderlip 

Waat Is AMERICA? Edw. A. 


. Ross 
THE ARTS 
John C. Van Dyke 
Albert G. Robinson 
H. H. Saylor 
Elsa Rehmann 
Frank A. Waugh 


JUVENILE 


E. Boyd Smith 
Olaf Baker 


Harry Best 
. . Thorstein Veblen 
William M. Sloane 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND ITS TRADITION 

OLp New ENGLAND DoorRways 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES FOR COUNTRY HousES 
THE SMALL Piace: Its LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
THE NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Tue Boyp SmitH MOTHER GOOSE 
SHASTA OF THE WOLVES 


Macmillan 
Huebsch 
Scribner 
Harcourt 
Macmillan 
Century 


Scribner 
Scribner 
McBride 
Putnam 

Badger 


Putnam 
Dodd 





Books 


PresipENT Witson, THe Wortp’s Peace-Maker. By Lars P. Nelson. Stockholm: 
P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 1919. Illustrated. 231 pages. 


Although the book, as presented in an English translation from the Swedish, con- 
tains the customary biographical data concerning the President’s ancestry and birth- 
place, his first youth and early work as an author and educator, it is not a biography 
in the accepted sense of narrative interpretation, but rather a plain record of the 
principal events in the career of President Wilson, liberally interspersed with quota- 
tions from his most characteristic addresses, which now by full right may be termed 
historical. The author has, in most instances, wisely refrained from any attempt at 
analyzing character and explaining inner motives. When he relates events previously 
recorded in the American press, the narrative becomes clear and the style readable. 
Not so, however, when he attempts to go forth along original! lines as, for instance, 
in the description of an American National Convention, which shows an absolute lack 
of critical editing. 

Nevertheless, the book has its real value, its rich quota of absorbing interest, be- 
ginning (on page 52) when the author himself retires from the rostrum, and the 
reader is again thrilled by the President’s impassioned pleading for the eternal rights 
and liberties of all peoples. 

The President understands the foreign born because, as Lincoln before him, he 
has a deep understanding of the human heart; he knows what the inner meaning of 
Americanization really signifies to the naturalized and to the alien newcomer, and he 
understands their conception of American ideals of freedom, equality, and oppor- 
tunity, which inspired them with the longing to leave friends and home and country 
and to apply for citizenship in this promised land of their longings. He knows that 


all men think in the language which awakened their souls; that all men speak the 
Lord’s Prayer as taught them by their mothers, and that prohibiting the use of this 
language means forbidding them to commune with God. 

It is this deep understanding which has given to President Wilson his vision — 
as he himself would describe this quality when found in the hearts of other men; and 
it is this vision that has made him ‘“‘ The Peace-Maker of the World.” 

Ivar KrirkeGaarp. 


Gutp ep ‘Tatsxnivar. , RoMAN om SvENSKAMERIKANER I U.S.A. Av Inge Lund. 
Stockholm: Ahlen & Akerlund. 450 pages. Price 4 kronor 50 Gre. 


The author of this book is a young Swedish newspaper woman, a pennskaft as the 
slangy term used in Sweden has it, who came to America for the not unholy purpose 
of writing up the Swedish servant girl. She did the gathering of her material in true 
journalistic fashion by going to work as a “hired girl” and getting into as many 
families as the allotted time would permit, which is not a bad idea if you hanker after 
first-hand truth. Some persons still do. 

Inge Lund (which is the pen name of Fru Ingeborg Bergsten) possesses splendid 
powers of observation — someone has said that her brain is a kind of photographic 
lens, only bewailing that it should be kodak size — and she has a knack of telling what 
she has observed. Her newspaper articles were made into a small volume, En piga i 
U.S.A., with which one can only find fault for what it does not contain. 

Guld med taljknifvar is an alluring title; it is catchy and tempts one to part with 
the price of the book, exorbitant as it is. The book is of the same make of cloth — 
if not of the same piece —as her first venture. It is too much journalism and not 
enough literature. A readable book enough, if you have a few hours to while away, 
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and not deep enough to bother you afterwards. There is really no pretention be- 
tween the covers ; that is all in the title — a trick newspapers will get away with more 
often than the famous words of Old Abe would convey. 

The story, if it is to be called that, consists of episodes of hardly more than 
abutting connection. It deals with life among the Swedes in America, and there are 
no exaggerations, no weird adventures in the telling. It is nothing but the truth, the 
quite undressed truth, but it is not the whole truth. The story is common enough. 
Jt deals with everyday life, trifling incidents with no crisis lurking in the near or far- 
off future. But the author has a goodly fund of wholesome humor and a ready style. 
The book is worth reading for pleasure if not for profit, unless pleasure be con- 
sidered the greatest profit, which is the view of many persons in this world, the 
present reviewer included. o. &. 


Tue War Acainst War AND THE ENForRCEMENT OF Peace. By Professor Christen 
Collin. With an introduction by William Archer. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
163 pages. 

Kindled by the events of the war, the eminent Norwegian scholar and author, 
Professor Christen Collin, plunged into public discussion with a series of remarkable 
articles in the Scandinavian press. A collection of these articles has been published 
in book form, in English, under the above title. Christen Collin, as a literary genius, 
a man of polyhistoric knowledge, and a neutral whose soul beat for righteousness 
above everything else, met the heralds of Prussianism one by one in their own field! 
So powerful was his pen that even Zorn, perhaps the most prominent man of German 
jurisprudence, found it necessary officially to muster out against him. The German 
jurisprudence was easily and conspicuously beaten by the Norwegian scholar and man 
of letters. Knut Hamsun and Sigurd Ibsen—among many others—saw their 
arguments in favor of German autocracy melt away under Collin’s scrutinizing 
analysis. In the sober spirit of search for objective truth, but with a fascinating 
boyish ardor for what to him stood out as the truth, Collin, perhaps more than any 
other one man in Scandinavia, molded public opinion from the very start of the 
great struggle by his masterful laying bare of facts and superstitions concerning 
the war. 

The War Against War will serve as a source-book for scholars of all countries, 
will be read with delight by the great public, and will for all time stand out as a 
human document by a genius who, besides scientific research, has devoted a broad 
authorship to the highest ideals attainable: The Welfare of Humanity! This author- 
ship has as yet not been available in English. Americans getting acquainted with 
Collin through the present book will surely look forward to more from his pen. 

Martin L. Reymerr. 


Tue Lost Curmes. By Gustav Melby. Boston: Richard G. Badger at the Gorham 

Press. 1918. 215 pages. 

As a companion book to his drama, King Saint Olaf, Gustav Melby’s The Lost 
Chimes has been published recently by the Gorham Press. Almost half of the book 
is devoted to the poem which gives its name to the collection. The poem tells of the 
wanderings of a Florentine count through much of medieval France, Austria, and 
England in a life-long search for the war-pillaged bells of an Italian cathedral, bells 
which had been molded in silver at his command. For a poet sufficiently confident 
of his powers to attempt a sustained effort, Mr. Melby has too many of the faults 
of an amateur; he sometimes twists his words from their natural order to save a 
rhyme, or gives “did” as a crutch to a verb with a limping foot. In the less pre- 
tentious poems of the book, Mr. Melby shows greater power. eS 
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Poems By AxEL FREDENHOLM. Eastern Weekly Publishing Company, New 

Britain, Conn. 87 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Among the recent important contributions to Swedish-American letters must 
be mentioned particularly a slender volume of poems by Axel Fredenholm. The 
author made his first appearance about nine years ago with a collection of poems 
which were well received. 

The present collection, Dikter, consists of two parts. Part I, Korset och 
Klingan, is a lyric-epic poem in seventeen cantos of different metres. The place 
of action is Sweden at the time of the introduction of Christianity. The conflict 
which separates the lovers—the inevitable clash between heathendom and Chris- 
tianity—is symbolic of the struggles of the whole race at that time and permits 
the reader to feel the torments of the national heart and conscience in a period of 
intellectual and spiritual reconstruction. The characters are excellently drawn. 
The spirit of Torgrim is that of the whole stern Viking race. Runhild, the 
gentle maiden, represents the female element in her readiness to accept the 
new doctrine. The poem reveals careful historical study on the part of the 
author and must, with very few exceptions, be pronounced as skilfully exe- 
cuted from a technical point of view. To a certain extent the poem recalls 
Tegnér’s Frithiof's Saga. Some of the cantos are worthy of special mention. 
Such are 9, 10, 11, and 17. 

The writer is inclined to agree with other reviewers that Fredenholm is par 
excellence a lyric poet. The musical element of his stanzas not infrequently 
reminds one of Fréding. Several of his lyrics are of such quality as to bear com- 
parison with those of some of the great writers. The following for instance are 
especially noteworthy: Om varen, Liljehvit, Den gamla vaggan, and Brasan. A 
strain of sadness runs through almost everything that Fredenholm has written. 

It is to be regretted that the poet is what we call in analytic psychology an 
introvert, and a pronounced type at that. He does not produce enough. If he 
leaned more to extraversion he would chisel and file and polish less, and give us 
a richer harvest. Then he would also be able to give a more adequate expression 
to that moaning ocean of struggling emotions of which his recent volume is 
but a distant echo. AxEL JoHAN UPPVALL. 


Brief Notes 


That vigorous hater of old age, Knut Hamsun, who 
once wrote that a singer “plays with muted strings” 
after he has reached fifty, has now completed his three- 
score years. There is a wide chasm between the young 
man who wrote Hunger as a protest against the world’s 
treatment of a young poet and the older Hamsun, who 
is urging his countrymen to till the soil. His last 
book, a two volume novel, called The Fruits of the 
Land exalts the work of an obscure man and woman 
who spend their lives conquering a bit of the wilder- 
ness. Hamsun has been mentioned for the Nobel prize, 
and it has been suggested that he might share it with 
the landsmaal author, Arne Garborg. 


Another great writer who has recently celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday is Verner von Heidenstam. The 
Swedish poet has frequently glorified the ennobling 
influence of war — not its triumphs, but its sacrifices — 
yet he has been strangely silent during the past con- 
flict. The reading public will await with interest the 
expression of his clarified thoughts on the events of 
the last five years. 


A group of Danish art lovers, headed by the art 
critic, Karl Madsen, have presented the French State 
with a marine by Eckersberg, which is to have the 
distinction of being hung in the Louvre. The work of 
the father of Danish painting was chosen as a compli- 
ment to France, because of the influence of David on 
his art and through him on that of Denmark. 


The Nansen Fund for Scientific Research has recently 
received two large donations, one from Mr. Nikolay 
Andresen for biological investigations, and one from 
Mr. Holbaek Eriksen for humanistic studies. The 
fund now amounts to 2,850,000 kroner in all. 


The Anglo-Swedish Society in London has established 
two scholarships of £50 each to be awarded by Uppsala 
and Lund Universities for study in England. In ad- 
dition the Society will aid with its advice and influence 
all Swedish students who may desire it. 





ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue, Cor. of 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


invites everybody who is interested in Scandinavian Literature to take advantage 
of our facilities for supplying Scandinavian books on every subject from our large 
stock right here in New York. We also offer to import Scandinavian books within 
the shortest possible time and at the lowest price. Write for our free Catalogues. 


Your attention is hereby respectfully called to the following books lately arrived 

from Scandinavia: 
SWEDISH FICTION 

BERGER, HENNING, Svarvstolen (Novels) 
DELL, ETHEL, M., Bojor av jarn 
ELGSTROM, ANNA-LENAH, Médrar 
LAGERLOF, SELMA, Banalyst 
JOHANSSON, GUSTAF, Myrholmspojkarna 
ELGSTROM, OSSIAN, Lappalaiset. (Resor i Lappland och Norge) 
BERGMAN, HJALMAR, Markurells i Wadkdping 
DIDRING, ERNST, Spelarna (Malm III) 
“DEN INBITNE” SJALASKATT. Betraktelser 
HASSE Z., Fattiga Riddare 
BENNETT, ARNOLD, En tusar till karl 
RUCK, BERTA, I en annan flickas klader 
WAGNER, ELIN, Den befriade karlekon 
RASMUSSEN, KNUD, Norr om mannisker 


BOOKS ON THE WORLD WAR 

HELLSTROM, GUSTAF, Forenta Staterna och varldsfreden 
STEFFEN, GUSTAF F., Krig och kultur, I-IV < 
NELSON, LARS P., President Wilson—Varldsfredsstiftare 
LUDENDORFF, ERICH, Mina minnen fran kriget I-II 
BETHMANN HOLLWEG, TH. V., Betraktelser, I 
TIRPITZ, ALFRED VON, Minnen, I 

ART BOOKS 
BAUER, JOHN, Bland tomtar och troll. Illustr 
BAGER, EINAR, Den skanske bondens tro. IlIlustr 
ENGSTROM, ALBERT, En gyldenne Book. Illustr 
LARSSON, CARL, At solsidan. Illustr 
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ASLAGSSON, OLAI, Under Preriens himmel. 
AIKIO, MATTI. Hyrdernes Kapel. Indb 
ANKER, NINI ROLL, Fru Castrups Datter. 
BJERKE, EILERT, Meteorer. Indb 
FALKBERGET, JOHAN. Sol. Indb 
GJESDAHL, KATARINA C., Porcelainsdukken. Indb......... 
GLOERSEN, KARI, Far med Felen. Indb 
HEIBERT, GUNNAR, Ibsen og Bjérnson paa scenen. 
HEIMBECK, J., Med Finlands Hvite. Indb 
HUMOR 1918. Indb 
KIELER, LAURA, Dit Folk skal vere mit Folk!. 
KRAG, VILHELM, Stenansigtet. 
KRAMMER, ELIAS, Livets Kréniker. Heft 
LIE, ERIK, Indenfor Fastningens Mure. Indb 
MOREN, Varregn. Indb.......... 
MORK, PER, Héstbrand. Indb 
PETTERSENS paa Persroas Pensjonat, heft, $2.00: indb 
PATERSON SMYTH, DR. J. Evangeliet om det hinsidige. Indb 
o = ee a Ee eee eee ee re cer eee 
SCHRODER, HANS, Hofkréniker fra Ludvig XV’s og Ludvig XVI's Tid. Indb 
SCOTT, GABRIEL, Kilden. Indb 
UNDSET, SIGRID, De kloge Jomfruer. 
WIERS-JENSEN, H., Alhambra. Indb 
OBERG, EDITH, Romanen. Indb 
BOJER, J., Den store Hunger. Indb 
GARBORG, ARNE, Politik. Blad-innlegg fraa 1870-aari til Riksretten. 
BRANDES, “‘Verdenskrigen.”” Heft 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BRIEF 


Norwegian students in London at present number 
not less than seventy. A dinner was given for them 
by the Anglo-Norse Society on August 12. The 
principal speaker was William Archer, who praised 
Norway’s contribution to world literature in the nine- 
teenth century, and advised against changing the 
language in which Bjérnson and Ibsen wrote. The 
result, he thought, might be that Norway’s great 
writers would in the future be classed as Danish. 


A bauta in honor of Dr. Herman Fyjelde was dedi- 
cated at Lakewood Cemetery in Minneapolis last July, 
a year after his death. A fine tribute to his memory 
was paid by Mr. Carl Hansen of Minneapolis Tidende, 
who spoke of what Dr. Fjelde had done to keep alive 
a love of art and literature among the hardworking 
farmers and business men of the prairies. It is due to 
his influence that statues of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Ivar 
Aasen, Hans Nielsen Hauge, and Wergeland have been 
raised in cities of the Northwest. 


The various Christmas publications, some of which first 
saw the light during the war, are appearing this year 
regardless of printers’ strikes and high cost of produc- 
tion. Among them is Jul i Amerika, published in New 
York, with a really magnificent cover in an original 
design by Strandenaes and much original matter by 
American writers. We note especially an unusually 
valuable article by Carl G. O. Hansen of Minneapolis 
on the participation of Scandinavians in the war. 
Julegranen, published in Cedar Falls, is also distinctly 
American in tone and instinct with patriotism. 


The Syndicalist strike of dock laborers in Copen- 
hagen, during which food lay rotting in the harbor, 
drew from Georg Brandes the comment that the 
nation needed a new commandment: “Remember the 
ow to keep it holy—with honest and useful 
work. 


Synnéve Solbakken, Bjérnson’s youthful romance, is 
one of the latest classics to be reproduced for moving 
pictures. It has been arranged by the Swedish com- 
pany, Skandia, with Karin Molander in the title role. 


Dr. Egan's last book, Ten Years Near the German 
Frontier, has been done into Danish by Otto Wadsted 
and published by Pio in Copenhagen. 


An event in the art world of New York was the 
exhibition of Edvard Munch’s etchings, lithographs, 
and woodcuts at the Bourgeois galleries from November 
29 to December 20. The collection, which is very full 
and includes many of Munch’s most famous lithographs, 
has been shown at the Panama-Pacific Exhibition, 
where it was bought by Mr. Carl Nielsen, of Christiania. 
Its exhibition here was due in large measure to the 
efforts of that warm friend of Northern art, Dr. 
Christian Brinton, who is also the author of the 
catalogue. The exhibition was held under the auspices 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Captain Carl Frick, President of the Malmé Free 
Port, recently gave a lecture, before a body of New 
York business men called together by the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce, on the “Free Ports of Sweden.” 
The Port of Stockholm, he said, would naturally be a 
distributing center for Finland; Géteborg for western 
Sweden, and Malmd for the Baltic. 


NOTES 61 


Largely through the efforts of Mr. J. Moldenhawer, 
more than a hundred Scandinavian families have settled 
on farms in New York State sold to them at very 
reasonable terms by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, which is anxious to have the land developed. 
The majority of these farmers being Danes, they 
decided to hold, last October, a Danish Farmers’ 
Meeting in Albany, to which Norwegians and Swedes 
were invited. True to good high-school traditions of 
their homeland, they did not devote all the time to 
questions of agriculture, but found a place for literature 
too. The meeting was attended by seventy-five men 
and women, and was so successful that it was decided 
to hold another next year in a place more central 
than Albany. 


Many Danes in the United States have appealed to 
the editors of the Review to urge Slesvigers residing 
in this country, especially those of the second zone, 
to return to cast their vote. The plebiscite in the 
second zone should now be a matter of only two or 
three months. 


Mr. Edwin Bjérkman is delivering a series of lectures 
on Scandinavian culture for the St. Paul Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 


The Esthonians, who it will be remembered are 
close kinsmen of the Finns, are showing a disposition 
to revive the old intellectual ties with Scandinavia. 
An instance of this is the request from the old Esthonian 
University at Dorpat for Scandinavian instructors. 
So far as we have heard, the Swedish jurist, Professor 
Andreas Bjerre, is the only one who has yet accepted 
an appointment there, but others are likely to follow. 
Dorpat is trying to throw off both Russian and German 
influences. 


An exhibition of Finnish art was opened at Char- 
lottenborg, Copenhagen, on November 10th, in the 
presence of the King and Queen and members of the 
Government. FPolitiken comments on the contrast 
between the present showing and that made by the 
Finns at the Baltic Exhibition. That of 1914 was 
strikingly exotic and Eastern in tone; the present, 
which includes the very latest work of Finnish artists, 
is subdued and conforms with Western standards, 
as if to mark the purpose of the Finns to be Europeans’ 
and shake the dust of Asia from their feet. 


Mr. Edy Velander is joint author with Professor 
Kennedy of Harvard University of two new papers 
concerning wireless telegraphy, printed as Research 
on Bulletins 18 and 20 of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Gunnar Gunnarsson is one of the latest of the great 
authors to be given the compliment of reproduction in 
moving pictures. A company of twenty-five men and 
women, sent by the enterprising Nordisk Films in 
Copenhagen, sailed for Reykjavik last July and went 
thence an eight-day journey on horseback to the 
scene of The Great Borg Clan, where an old house from 
the time of Njal was used as a background. The 
pictures were taken with the co-operation of the author, 
who was at that time in Iceland. 
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BOOKS 


SWEDISH STANDARD WORKS 


ESAIAS TEGNER’S COMPLETE WORKS 


New edition in 8 volumes, edited by E. WRANGEL and FREDRIK 
Book. Two volumes published, each volume 8 Swedish kronor. 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN 
UP TO THE PRESENT TIME 


New edition issued, edited by the late State Archivist Emin 
HitpEBRAND. Volume I. The Antiquity unto the Time of 1059. 
By Oscar MonrteELtIvs. 


COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF SWEDEN 


Historical and Statistical Handbook, edited by J. GurncHarp. 
Two volumes; price in all: 15 Swedish kronor; bound, 20 kronor. 


SWEDEN THROUGH THE ARTIST’S EYE 


With 36 first-class reproductions from Swedish works of art, 
written by Cart G. Laurin; in English: 4 sh. 6 d; bound, 
6 sh. In Swedish: 3:25 kronor; bound, 4:50 kronor. 


STOCKHOLM THROUGH ARTIST EYES 


With 32 first-class reproductions from Swedish works of art, 
written by Cart G. Laurin. In English: 4 sh. 6 d; bound, 
6 sh. In Swedish: 3:25 kronor; bound, 4:50 kronor. 


P. A. NORSTEDT & SONERS FORLAG 
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Prompt Shipments from Well-Balanced Stocks 
in Four Large Distributing Centers 


BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


‘FEDERAL TOOL: 
co LF 


STEEL 


DRILL 
STEEL 


STEEL 
DRILL ROD 


HIGHEST QUALITY CHAIN AND ANVILS 
General Offices 
Woolworth Building, NEW YORK CITY 
FEDERAL TOOL AND ALLOY 
STEEL CORPORATION 
THOMAS TOWNE, 
1st Vice-President and General Manager 


Successors to 
SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 





E. A. Bendix & Co. 
Established 1902 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Steamship and Forwarding Agents 
_  Ship.and Custom Brokers 
Agents for the Royal pei Pareel Post to U.S.A. 


to and fom al py all points 
Canada, Agen’ 





A PREMIUM 
OF ONE DOLLAR EACH 


for copies of the f issues of The AMERI- 
CAN-SCANDINA REVIEW sent to this 
office in good condition: 1913, March, July; 1914, 
July; 1015, January. 
= cn and gold, wih nd he VoL (19 > 
ex, price: 1918 
00; other volumes, $3.00. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


FOUNDATION, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comments on Export and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Japan Destres TRADE 

Japan is making steady efforts to establish her trade 
firmly with the Scandinavian countries. Steamship 
lines with low freights, together with commerci: 
missions, are among the steps the Oriental nation is 
frm the Jelaper Goverment: wil Fie, Copeniages 
rom the Japanese Government visit gen 
and later Stockholm and Christiania to promote large 
commercial plans. 





Men’s Crorainc WANTED 
_ Trade between the United States and Scandinavia 


in wearing apparel has grown considerably since the 
signing of the armistice, Denmark ining usually the 
heaviest buyer of American goods. During recent 


months Denmark has ranked aie the largest pur- 
chasers of American wool wearing 1 for men 
and boys, while our apparel for women and children 
does not find the same ready market. there. This, 
however, is true generally throughout the world, our 
garments for men being in greater demand than those 
we olfer for women. 





Barrisa Trape iv Danzic 

The first European office of the British Trade Cor- 
poration, the great organization for trade expansion 
which was established with governmental aid, has been 
opened in Danzig. The choice of Danzig is commented 
upon in advices reaching here as indicative of the 
existing situation. It shows the direction in which 
the British efforts at expansion mainly go, and where 
British business men consider it best to make the first 
attack. 
American Goops Too ExPEnsive 

The Danish commercial market has been flooded 
with expensive American goods since our agreement 
with Denmark has been canceled, according to advices 
recently received here from Stockholm. The high 
dollar exchange, together with the fact that Germany 
Sees me sapren be Saperts rt, has, however, brought 

ut a change during the last month ortwo. Added 
to these factors, are the high freight rate and the cost 
of handling freight i in the ports of the United States. 
Consequently Danish firms have practically stopped 
—— of ised American goods, and are seeking 
similar goods in the German market. 


Swepen Leaps iv GermMaN TRADE 

Competition for German trade between Sweden and 
Denmark has become very keen. According to official 
information, Sweden is far ahead of Denmark in the 
competition for goods on the German market. The 
Swedish firms have, mainly because of better rates of 
exchange, made very large purchases in Germany and 
in many cases have succeeded in obtaining greater 
advantages than the Danish merchants. The Danes 
undoubtedly will exert themselves and do everything 
in their power to regain what has been lost. 








Fintanp Preparine vor Russian TRave 

Reports from Helsingfors state that a bill has been 
passed to regulate t with Northern Russia after 
the capitulation of P ; rts will only be 
allowed under license. The export of a limited quantity 
of goods has already been approved. The State Council 
has prepared for the establishment of a provisional 
consulate-general in Petrograd. 
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DantsH Piow INVENTION : 
A Danish manufacturer, A. Lassen, of Copenhagen, 
has, according to a recent commerce report, invented a 
new plow-blade for tractors. The form is that of disk- 
like plates which‘ are; placed at both ends of the plow, 
This none taal gta 5a delves by ae benzine. 
troleum. normal type is of 10 horsepower 
and Phas four plow disks. The first of these plows will 
appear on the Danish market during the fall of the 
present year. It is also stated that the inventor is 
working on a similar device to be utilized on horse- 


drawn plows. 





Fintann’s Dest INcREASING 

The report of the Finnish private banks for Septem- 
ber received here show that the loans have increased 
by 150,000,000 Finnish marks, while the deposits have 
increased by only 20,000,000 marks. Swedish bank 
statistics for September reveal a similar development. 
The debt of the Finnish banks to foreign countries 
has increased during September by 20,000,000 marks, 
and now is 375,000,000 marks as against only 60 ,000,000 
marks a year ago. During the first nine months of the 
year, the deposits have increased by 318,000,000 and 
the loans by 1,082,000,000 marks. 
Scarcity or Money, sut Bustvess GrowinG 

A considerable export of Finnish marks has helped 
to make money scarcer in Finland, although the 
Finnish money market, which has been weak, became 
very much firmer oe latter part of October. 
The circulation of notes been decreased ae about 


15 per cent. since 1918. Business generally has become 
much livelier, however, and the turn-over larger. 
Cuaries R. FLANDREAU. 





HIGH-SPEED TOOL 
CHROME VANADIUM 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 











The Bureau of Information 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


Announces to REvirEw readers, and all 
others interested in Scandinavia, that 
it endeavors to answer questions on 
Scandinavian subjects. 


Also, it offers for lecture purposes 
about 300 


Lantern Slides of Sweden 


from the collection of Mr. M. Ender- 
stedt, the Swedish editor and lecturer, 
from the Swedish Tourist Society, and 
a few miscellaneous. Sent free to any 
responsible person upon payment of 
express charges. 


JOSEF F. A. COMSTEDT 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. - 


QUALITY LWA 


HIGHEST GRADE 


CRUCIBLE AND ELECTRIC STEELS 


SERVICE 


CARBON TOOL 
CHROME NICKEL 


VANADIUM :: NICKEL :: CHROME 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF 






ALLOY STEEL TO SPECIFICATION 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


BOLINDERS 


No amount of 

money will buy 

—<. ae a more reliabl 
>= . 


q ‘ mag - co” ~ 
oe on: x 
Marine Oil En- 
HEAVY OIL NGIN ES gine than the 
For All Classes of Vessels : : Simple, Reliable, Economical Bolinder 
FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


BOLINDERS COMPANY, 30 Church St., New York 
Or to Henry Lunp & Co., 214 Front St., San Francisco (Pacific Coast) 


AMERICAN WOODPULP CORPORATION 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Foreign and Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 


WOODPULP 


Chemicals, Machinery, and all other Paper and Pulp Mill Supplies 


If. teen TON & CO. inc. 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, 33 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 


Pulp and Paper 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 


Cable Address: Pulp, New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 

















Agents 


Telephone: John 4199 


Banks: 


METROPOLITAN BANK 
Maiden Lane Branch 


BROWN BROS. & CO. 
New York 





Two CopENnHAGEN EXHIBITIONS 

A trade exposition of great interest to American- 
Danish commercial relations is planned for Copenhagen 
in February. Information on North American products 
will be given by a special bureau devoted to establishing 
points of contact between American and Danish busi- 
ness men. This bureau will also attend to orders for 
American goods. A Baltic exposition in Copenhagen 
is also scheduled for the first of the year, where British 
and Americans plan to show their manufactured 
products, including automobiles and airplanes, to the 
tradesfolk of the Baltic States. 
Coa FoR SWEDEN 

In the face of the American coal strike and shortage 
comes the news that American exporters have 
to deliver to Sweden five million tons of coal, or her 


TRADE AND 


New York Forwarding Co., Inc. 


GOTHENBURG 
STOCKHOLM 


WAREHOUSE: Storing all kinds of goods. 
INSURANCE: Marine, War, Fire, and all risks. 


FINANCING: Value of merchandise, freight and 
charges payable against surrender of documents 
upon arrival at destination. 


The AXEL B. WALLIN COMPANY 


INC. 
Export—Import—Insurance 


76 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sociedade Portuguesa Importadora & Exportadora, Lda. 
(PORTUGUESE IMPORT & EXPORT CO., Ltd.) 


838 RUA DOS DOURADORES, LISBON-PORTUGAL 


Cocoa, Coffee, Cocoanut Beans, Palm Oil, Corkwood, 
Corks, Corkshavings, Sardines in Oil, Figs, Almonds, 
Locust Beans, Fruits, Chicory, Rubber, Copra, etc. 
LONDON BRANCH: 63, CRUTCHED FRIARS, E. C. 8 
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SHIPPING 


OSCAR A. OLSEN 
General Manager 


Branch Offices 
CHRISTIANIA, Kirkegaten 6 B. 
COPENHAGEN, Peder Skramsgade 28 





Established 1903 


Cable Address: 
“WALLIN” NEW YORK 


Codes: 
WESTERN UNION 
A. B. C. 5th Edition 


total necessary year’s consumption. It will be received 
in installments of 50,000 tons a month. The Swedish 
coal importers held a meeting September 17 with the 
foreign associates, and declared themselves willing 
to provide complete guarantee for the importation, 
providing the Government would co-operate to secure 
sufficient tonnage. The immensity of the proposition 
is evident when one considers that the transportation 
between America and Géteborg of only 10,000 tons 
costs one million kronor. 





Tue “Grorce WASHINGTON” 

“George Washington,” the magnificent 11,000 tons 
motor-ship owned by Fred. Olsen, left Norway in 
September en route to San Francisco for the Norway- 
Pacific Line, and is scheduled to reach Norway again 
the first of February. 





TRADE AND SHIPPING 


MATCHSTROM_NEW YORK : Telephones— BEEKMAN {3700 


Stromborg Export & Import Co., tn. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


for 


ASSOCIATED SWEDISH MATCH FACTORIES 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


EXPORT CHEMICALS IMPORT 


" Telephone: 8790 Bowling Green 


Benham & Boyesen S. O. STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
Ship Brokers and Ship Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


° 


Commission Agents Branch Offices 
BUENOS AIRES 
809 Cangallo 


. RIO pe JANEIRO 
General Freight Agents for sacs Canine 


ian America Line 
Norwegian America Head Office 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


8-10 Bridge Street New York Christianssand S, Norway 
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